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Longing and Realization 


GLENN WELMER DOUGLASS 


As vapors arising at call of the sun, 

As fragrance floating up from the lily, . 

As sweet odors distilled from the falling of showers, 
As the breath of the south wind o’er banks of violets, 
So let my prayer rise unto Thee, O Lord my God; 


O Thou who art Infinite Beauty, 
As the bursting of the sunrise beyond the hills, 
So be my vision of Thee; 


Thou who art the Source of Peace that passeth understanding, 
Let Thy spirit be upon my spirit as the hush ot eventide and 
wait) . _ the ineffable calm of the stars; 


As with some cool breath upon the fevered land in summer, 
As with clear, cold waters from moss-clad caverns in the hill- 
side, 


Refresh my spirit, O Lord. 


O God, Infinite, Almighty, Unchanging, All-loving, 


I rest me in Thee. 
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The Clinton Circuit 
Ordell E. Bryant 


Many requests for information concern- 
ing this circuit and its work together with 
its possibilities, have come to me during 
the last few months. 

North Carolina is, as you all know, one 
of the most diversified states in the Union, 
in both physical geography and products, 
and this variety also extends to the char- 
acteristics of the inhabitants. The state 
is approximately five hundred miles in 
length running east and west, with a vary- 
ing width averaging approximately one 
hundred and forty miles. For nearly one 
hundred miles inland from the coast it is 
level, marshy and swampy, with a very 
sandy soil which in years past has been 
very fertile, but is now rapidly losing its 
former fertility. 

As we go westward the land begins to 
rise slightly for nearly another hundred 
miles, then the hills begin to have the 
aspect of real honest-to-goodness hills, 
which certainly do look good to a New 
Englander, and this rising continues until 
it reaches the mountains of the western 
border, which include the highest peaks 
of the Appalachians, the highest being Mt. 
Mitchell, 6,711 feet. 

The mean altitude of the coastal plains 
section is approximately twenty-five feet 
above sea level, and Clinton, the home 
base of the Clinton Circuit, is located in 
the southern central portion of the plains. 

In the Clinton Circuit there are five 
churches and congregations scattered over 
an area of approximately nine hundred 
and fifty square miles. The churches in- 
cluded in this circuit are Clinton, the 
home base, Red Hill, which has the largest 
membership of any of our churches in the 
state, Hopewell, Oak Grove, and Magnolia. 

The work as now conducted includes 
Sunday school and preaching every Sun- 
day morning at Clinton, Sunday school 
and preaching at Red Hill the first and 
third Sundays of each month in the after- 
noon, Sunday school and preaching at 
Oak Grove in the afternoon of the second 
Sunday, and the fourth Sunday afternoon 
is used at Hopewell. Magnolia has been 


in the dormant state for some little time. 


and is expected to disband and the mem- 
bership move to Red Hill. In fact, a large 
proportion of the Magnolia membership 
have already come into the Red Hill 
church. Some social affair is planned for 
Red Hill once a month. On the fifth Sun- 
days, which come once in three months, 
the Association of the Larger Hope hold 
their meetings, which usually include a 
morning preaching service, sometimes 
followed by communion. Picnic dinner 
is had on the grounds and after another 
hour of visiting the afternoon services are 
held, usually consisting of a preaching 
service followed by a business session. It 
is the plan that these Association meetings 
rotate throughout the circuit. The State 


Convention is to meet with us next Oc- 
tober, Red Hill being the Convention 
Church, but the circuit will share in the 
entertainment of guests. 

The Association of the Larger Hope is 
the medium through which the united. 
efforts of the five churches function in 
caring for such interests as are of a cir- 
cuit nature, parsonage upkeep, etc. 

At Clinton the work includes the main-. 
tenance of the Good Will Library, con- 
taining about five thousand books, for 
the use of the people of Clinton and sur- 
rounding territory. This is a free service, 
a contribution of our churches. Our books 
all come from societies and friends who are 
interested in our work in this section. 
The reader of these lines may consider 
this as a personal invitation if he should 
so wish. Reference books are needed— 
those that are not too ancient—as all we 
have of this nature are now of doubtful 
authority. Juvenile fiction is in greatest 
demand, especially the later issues from 
the standard writers of such works. Many 
of the books which have come to us have 
been read by at least twenty-five young- 
sters in the last few months, and when a 
book has been in some Sunday school li- 
brary until it is tender with age before it 
comes to us, its days are limited under 
such constant usage. 

The Mission Circle here conducts rum- 
mage sales every Saturday, and can use 
all material received. By this effort quite 
a little sum of money is realized and the 
poorer class of colored people are given 
opportunity to secure needed articles at 
prices which they are able to pay. 

The attendance at church services here 
is a very high percentage of the member- 
ship. Nearly as many men as women are 
usually present. The most regular at- 
tendants at church come a distance of 
thirty to sixty miles. For the Easter 
services a couple came over a hundred 
and thirty-five miles. Yes, indeed, the 
people attend church, and attend their 
church, in this country. A Universalist 
is not welcome in some of the other 
churches. In others they are tolerated, 
and in still others Universalists are recog- - 
nized as coming from a sister Christian 
Church. 

We are made happy by the constant 
stream of reminders coming from the 
many friends of this work that they really 
do think of us and the tasks which they 
have, through the W. N. M. A., sent us 
down here to do. This task is limited 
only by the ability of the local leadership 
to secure the continued co-operation of 
the folk “back home’’ who provide the 
sinews of war, that we may carry on 
against the forces of ignorance and in- 
tolerance, the two evils responsible for 
the backwardness of this section of the 
Old North State. 
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Editorial 


DEATH OF JENNIE LOIS ELLIS 


N Thursday, April 11, Dr. Etz received the fol- 
lowing telegram from Dr. Benton of Phila- 
delphia: 

Rey. Jennie Lois Ellis, State Superintendent of 
Churches in Pennsylvania, died April 10. Miss Ellis 
had been in the Jefferson Hospital for about two weeks. 

She underwent an operation but was apparently on the 


road to recovery. Funeral Saturday at the Church of 
the Messiah, Philadelphia. 


To all here at the Publishing House, to a host of 
friends everywhere, this word will carry not only deep 
sorrow but a sense of personal loss. From her early 
activities in the Sunday school, through her later 
years in the other organizations of our church, it is 
an unbroken record of loyal and devoted service. 
When four years ago Miss Ellis was formally ordained 
to the ministry it was a recognition of a ministry that 
already spanned years of golden deeds. 

* * 


PENSIONS: THE HALF NOT TOLD 


HEN we described recently the Woodward 
bequest of some twelve thousand dollars 
for the Ministers’ Pension Fund, and the 

gift of an unknown Universalist, the widow of one of 
our ministers, of several thousand more for the same 
fund, and when we said that since Oct. 1, 1928, over 
$20,000 had been added to the fund, we did not tell 
all the encouraging facts, or even half of them. From 
the Executive Secretary, Dr. Etz, we recently secured 
the following information: 

“On September 30, 1919, the Treasurer’s report 
shows $31,564 in the principal of the Gunn fund. 
This was the only fund held by the Convention at 
that time, the income of which was available for re- 
lief of needy ministers. Since then the Gunn fund 
has been increased to over $80,000, we have received 
the Washington L. Cooper fund of $8,000 and the 
pension fund from the Five Year Program of ap- 
proximately $35,000, making a total amount, the 
income of which is available for pension or relief, of 
-over $140,000. In other words, these funds have grown 
approximately $109,000 in ten years, or, to be exact, 
in nine years and a half.” 

Some one is making a will this year who is anx- 
ious to serve our cause. Why not remember the 
Ministers’ Pension Fund? Some one is thinking 
about doing in his lifetime what he can do. Why not 


see Dr. Etz about it and include the relief of our aged 
ministers? If income is needed by the giver from the 
money turned over, that too can be arranged. 

We are not beginning any drive for the Minis- 
ters’ Pension Fund. We are merely passing on infor- 
mation which some one would be glad to have. 


* Ox 


HYPOCRISY 


HE New York lady who recently resigned from 
the Republican National Committee because 
she wishes to devote her ‘‘untrammeled efforts 

towards working for a change in the prohibition law” 
seems to us a trifle inconsistent in some of the things 
she said as reported in the daily papers. 

“The argument,” she says, ‘‘that, in spite of the 
unspeakable situation which exists, prohibition has 
brought about better conditions for some, makes no 
appeal to me.” And then she proceeds to show that 
one good thing which prohibition has done does appeal 
to her by saying, “No right-thinking man or woman 
wants the return of the legalized saloon and what it 
stands for.”’ She continues, ““But worse than the 
saloon it would be permanently to enthrone hypocrisy 
as the dominant force in our country.” 

We share the lady’s abhorrence of hypocrisy, and 
a feeling of disgust comes over us every time we hear 
from the lips of some opponent of prohibition this 
virtuous declaration that of course no right-thinking 
person would consent to the return of the saloon. 
And we hear it very often. The wets denounce pro- 
hibition in extravagant terms. It is responsible for 
all the ills that afflict us, it is increasing crime, de- 
bauching our young people, there is far more drunken- 
ness than before, conditions are infinitely worse than 
in the good old days, etc., ete. It would be possible 
to believe in their sincerity, if not in their intelligence, 
if they would stop there, but they almost invariably 
give the lie to all they have been saying by adding 
that of course no right-thinking person would go back 
to the saloon. 

It is a pity these people did not begin to think 
right earlier. If they had fought the saloon with 
one-tenth the vigor with which they are now fighting 
prohibition it would have disappeared from the face 
of the earth long ago, for then all the forces which are 
now against them would have been with them. But 
it took prohibition to convert them to right thinking, 
and that is another long mark to prohibition’s credit. 
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If a rum-runner or bootlegger is killed by an 
officer of the law the newspapers blame the attempt 
to enforce the prohibition law for the death. But ifa 
policeman kills a burglar do they denounce the at- 
tempt to enforce the law against burglary? When a 
woman who had been caught selling liquor was sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment in Michigan under the 
law making that the penalty for a fourth offense, the 
New York World said life imprisonment was the 
penalty for living in Michigan. But if the fourth 
offense had happened to be highway robbery or arson 
instead of liquor selling it is probable that the World 
would have recognized that the sentence was the 
penalty for breaking the law. 

It would seem that the opponents of prohibition 
are not wholly free from hypocrisy and unreason. 

* * 


THREE LETTERS 


HE following letters, received in almost the same 
mail, express the widespread interest in the 
Leader and deep denominationa!] loyalty of the 

writers. They are published because they are typical 
rather than unusual. We believe there is a growing 
recognition among our people that to provide for the 
permanent maintenance of the Leader is among our 
most important objectives. 


For a long time you have been paying interest ona 
$200 annuity given you by us. We are sure you must be 
feeling we are very long-lived Universalist ladies, and 
we feel ourselves that it is quite time the interest which 
you have from time to time so promptly remitted should 
cease. So please from April 1, 1929, consider the last 
payment has been made and the $200 no longer sub- 
ject to interest. 

With the kindest wishes, 

Very truly yours, 


After perusing your recent communication I am 
replying to say that [ am inclined to add to the endow- 
ment fund for the Publishing House. My enclosed 
check for $1,000 I design to be used for that purpose. 

Very truly, 


Here is my check for another year of the best re- 
ligious weekly. It’s all good—especially the editorials 
and the “‘Cruisings.”’ Please tell Dr. van Schaick that 
I never want to miss one. 

Sincerely, 
H. M. 
x Ox 


FOR MASSACHUSETTS UNIVERSALISTS 


E are printing the following appeal from the 
president: of the Massachusetts State Con- 
vention on an editorial page because we want 

to make it as conspicuous as possible. We hope every 
Massachusetts Universalist will read and heed. 


To All Massachusetts Universalists: 

The Members of the Executive Committee of the 
Massachusetts Universalist Convention are very happy 
to know that there has been a steady improvement in 
the health of our loved Superintendent, Dr. Leroy Coons. 

On the other hand, we all realize that unless he 
can be freed from the worry of parish problems for a 
few months his recovery will be much retarded. ‘To 
meet that situation, the Executive Committee asked 


Dr. Roger Etz, Dr. Harold Marshall and Dr. John van 
Schaick to take over the active work of Superintendent 
of Churches, looking after such problems as might 
arise. These men agreed to serve without pay, and it 
was felt that with their long experience and acquaint- 
ance in the field no work need suffer during the con- 
valescence of Dr. Coons. We had supposed that this 
was understood in the churches of the state and among 
the ministers. We are sorry to find that many prob- 
lems have been brought to Dr. Coons, and, with his 
usual devotion and unselfishness, he has been taking 
those burdens upon himself. We, therefore, earnestly 
request all ministers and members of Massachusetts 
parishes to refer all matters to Miss Pilz in the 
Superintendent’s office, and they will be taken up at 
once by some member of the committee. 

Only in this way can we show our affection for Dr. 
Coons, and our appreciation for the work which he has 
done for our church in this state. 

Cornelius A. Parker, 
President Massachusetis Universalist Convention. 
x x 


WOODBINE WILLIE 


NE of the vivid memories of our Boston years 
is the preaching of the Rev. G. A. Studdert- 
Kennedy of England at St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Now comes the sad news of his death. 

The following brief editorial tribute in the 

Churchman, New York, expresses our feeling: 


News of the death of the Rev. G. A. Studdert- 
Kennedy in Liverpool last week brought to Americans a 
distinct sense of shock and loss. ‘‘ ‘Woodbine Willie,’ 
the most famous padre who served in the great war, 
who was as familiar to British troops in Flanders as the 
late Field Marshal Haig himself,’’ read the news story. 
Mr. Kennedy’s ministry became world-wide in its influ- 
ence. Those who heard him speak were always im- 
pressed with the passionate sincerity back of his words; 
he seemed literally to be burning up with inner fire. In 
a beautiful tribute to him in the Churchman in 1924, in- 
troducing his first American series of articles, his 
brother, Hugh A. Studdert Kennedy, closed with these 
words: “If I were asked to say in a few words to what 
G. A. Studdert Kennedy owes his real greatness and his 
real influence for good, I should say that it was to the 
fact that he possesses, in addition to a willingness to 
think fearlessly, an overwhelming love for God and his 
fellow men, and a sterling honesty which can have no 
patience with evasions of any kind. He loves Truth 
utterly for its own sake, and he is great enough and 
humble enough and wise enough to hew to the line of 
Truth.’ “Woodbine Willie’s” articles in the Churchman 
revealed much of his fine spirit and rare enthusiasm. 
He will be missed in thousands of homes, among all 
sorts and conditions of men. 


We are printing one of his recent articles in this 
issue of the Leader. | 
* | OK : 
IS THERE A MORAL LIMIT TO SELF-SACRI- 
FICE? 
(A Contributed Editorial) 

T would appear that there are no limits set to 
sacrifice. One is expected and indeed required 
to renounce the gratification of his appetites, 

deny the satisfaction of his passions, thrust aside his 
convenience, forego a promising career, fling away 
ambition, hold his reputation of little or no worth, 
and, in times of crisis, make the supreme sacrifice 
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of life itself. These renunciations show the wide 
range of sacrifices demanded of us by moral law 
or duty. There must be the sacrifice of the lower 
aspects of our nature in the interest of the higher, and 
of our lesser interests for the sake of the welfare of 
others. These are sacrifices most people recognize 
as not only legitimate but dutiful. 

The question arises, however, whether there is a 
moral limit to the sacrifices demanded of us, or to be 
made by us. Is it right to go farther and to demand 
of men and women to sacrifice their honor, their con- 
victions, their moral integrity, their characters? And 

| is it right for one to meet these demands and make 
these sacrifices? 

We may remark at once and at first that this is 
not a purely theoretical question, but a very practical 
and urgent and critical one. It comes up in the 
lives of thousands of persons daily. Few escape the 
question, and it is destined to become more urgent in 
coming days. Many persons make these demands 
and expect such sacrifices, and there are some moral 
teachers who justify the demands and commend the 
sacrifices. And the persons of whom the sacrifices are 
required fall into two classes: the one class making 
the sacrifices, and the other refusing. And grave moral 
tragedies are played in their lives. 

The demand for this “supreme sacrifice” of honor, 
integrity, conscience, character, is made of many 
persons in various ways, for the sake of different in- 
terests. It was once made in sport, though not as 
much at present, but even now some demand the 
sacrifice of honesty and fairness and truth-telling in 
various kinds of games. The like demand is made 
in some kinds of business and by prominent financiers. 
It is also made in the personal relations of love. In 
the interests of love, and for the sake of testing and 
proving it, demands for the sacrifice of honor and 
virtue are required, and often made. And there are 
some, as the priest in Browning’s ‘“‘Which,”’ who justi- 
fy the woman’s demand that her lover put her before 
his honor, his country, or his God. In like manner, 
the demand is made, now and again, on the patriot. 
He is required by most governments the world over 
to put his country above his own moral integrity 
and spiritual allegiance to God, and the man who goes 
beyond the moral limit is by some regarded as making 
“the supreme sacrifice’ and as being ‘‘the greatest of 
all heroes.’”’ Thus William Lyon Phelps in his “Hu- 
man Nature and the Gospel” writes: 


Consider a country in time of war. Who really 
makes the supreme sacrifice? ... The average man 
will give his life for his country. To whom do we pay the 
highest tribute? We bestow this on the man who sac- 
rifices his honor for his country, who perjures himself, 
who swears false allegiance, who openly professes to 
hate the country he loves, whose life is a daily lie, who 
sacrifices what is most dear to noble minds, truth, 
honesty, sacrifices them because he believes such self- 
abasement is necessary for his country’s welfare. I 
refer of course to the greatest of all heroes—the spy. 


Since religion teaches the duty of self-sacrifice, it is 
not altogether strange that some should think it de- 
mands and commands the sacrifice of moral integrity. 
There are men and women who make demands for 
the sacrifice of the mind’s right to unfettered thought, 


to independent moral judgment, to humane senti- 
ments, and brotherly feelings for those without the 
ecclesiastical pale, or orthodox theological circle. 
Sacrifices of all the finer and nobler instincts and 
sentiments are often required and made in the interest 
of religion. 

Is there, then, really no limit to self-sacrifice? 
Are we required in the name and for the sake of these 
several interests to make the supreme sacrifice, not 
simply of life itself, but also of those values which 
make life worth living? Are we required to sacrifice 
our bottom convictions, our profoundest insights, 
our inevitable moral affirmations, our moral integrity, 
the honor of our souls, the spiritual allegiance we owe 
to God? If we are asked and expected cheerfully to 
forego the gratification of the passions and appetites 
and pleasures of our lower nature for the sake of the 
higher, are we to be asked and expected to sacrifice 
this very higher nature itself? Would not, and is not, 
such a sacrifice the supreme betrayal? The moral 
limit of sacrifice is reached when the moral integrity 
of the soul is involved. A man’s first and last duty is 
to keep faith with himself. He must not lose his own 
soul. 

“T could not love thee, dear, so’much 
Loved I not honor more.’’ 


If honor here means moral integrity, character, then 
the reply is final: 


“To thine own self be true, 
And it must follow as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any one.’’ 


Fidelity to self is never the betrayal of the moral in- 
terests of others, but their preservation and conserva- 
tion. ‘We must obey God rather than mén” is the 
spiritual Magna Charta which takes precedence of 
all allegiances other than the allegiance to the soul 
and to God. 

If there were no such moral limit to sacrifice, 
then the very bed rock of character would be under- 
mined, social institutions would be built on sand, the 
moral order of the universe would become chaotic, 
God Himself prove indifferent to moral distinctions. 
The moral integrity of a man makes him strong, and 
of such men a stable society is built up and in them 
the moral order is exhibited and vindicated; and 
through them God reveals His moral nature, and pur- 
pose in the life of humanity. 

The willingness to sacrifice everything but one’s 
moral integrity gives one’s life profound significance 
and infinite value. It elevates a man above the level 
of things and organisms, and allies him with the moral 
realities of the universe. It gives him a moral dig- 
nity that nothing else can equal, and for which noth- 
ing else can be a substitute. It gives him the high 
privilege and honor of fellowship with the truly good 
and really great souls of all lands and ages, and of the 
Christ. For these great souls were willing to sacrifice 
pleasure, ease, comfort, wealth, position, power, repu- 
tation, life itself, but they would not sacrifice their 
integrity, their character, their souls. They sacrificed 
everything up to the moral limit, but they did not go 
beyond this limit. They did not confuse self-be- 
trayal with self-sacrifice. 

D.E. 


° 
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A Cruise to the Southwest and the Coast 


VI. Vivid Impressions of Pasadena 


Johannes 


E first hours in a new place are the moments 
of deepest impression. ‘The drawbacks are 
not in evidence. The advantages and de- 
lights are all to the front. Sometimes when 
one is a poor traveler, or when traveling facilities break 
down, and when fatigue has done its deadly work, 
the situation is reversed, and then only when one is 
rested does he appreciate the things about him. 

With us the rule held. The first hours in Pasa- 
dena were memorable hours. Before time dulls the 
vividness of the impressions, we must set them down. 

As if to create a background for the far-famed 
California sunshine, we had rain for the first two hours 
after our arrival. On the journey from North Carolina, 
on, all through South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Louisiana, Texas, New Mexico, Arizona and most of 
Southern California, there had been unmterrupted 
sunshine—days when we got out at every stop to re- 
joice in the sun and to feel its semi-tropical punch, 
when we hardly ever saw a single bit of fleecy white 
in the deep blue of the sky. But as we approached San 
Jacinto we saw clouds hovering around the summit, 
and as we went through the mountains and left the 
snow peaks behind the sky became overcast. At Po- 
mona we saw sprinkles on the car windows. At 
Pasadena when we arrived it was pouring. Dodging 
rain drops, reclaiming baggage, seeking shelter, we 
hardly realized the size of a welcoming delegation— 
automobiles enough for a dozen of us. It made us 
think of our first welcome back to Brussels four years 
after the war—the Madame whirled away in one motor 
car, I in another, a Belgian Red Cross ambulance bring- 
ing the baggage and other friends trailing along be- 
hind. 

Four years ago when we came to Pasadena for 
four days only, there was a similar delegation. The 
pastor of the church headed it. A fine woman in the 
parish, one of his staunch supporters, brought her ear. 
Now that pastor has gone on, and that dear woman 
has had to pass through deep waters in the tragic 
death by accident of a beautiful boy of four. 

Both times Mrs. Patterson, a kind of chief of staff, 
has met us and has made innumerable arrangements 
for our comfort. And now when we arrived Mrs. 
Henry and her daughter, the parish assistant, came 
bravely to the station to bid us welcome, when it must 
have been a most difficult undertaking for them. 

There were at least four Braddocks to greet us 
and one Allen, and the latter led the way home—not to 
anybody else’s home but to our home. 

Some people do not like housekeeping and will do 
anything to avoid it. When we are to be in a place 
more than a day or two we like to have our own estab- 
lishment, get our own breakfast, dine where we choose, 
on bread and cheese at home if we prefer or if it is too 
stormy to go out. 

Before we started West the air mail brought us 
this message from our chief of staff in Pasadena: 

“There is an apartment one block from the church 


which is up in the tree tops with birds galore—a sun 
room, bed room, kitchen, bath, porch and outside 
stairway. It is in the bungalow of one of our church- 
men. ... If you prefer the more elaborate apart- 
ment, will you telegraph to them or to me.” We did 
not telegraph. Although we knew that the other place 
was deservedly popular, we chose the birds and the 
tree tops. 

So our feathered friends rewarded us—coming 
in all the downpour to our back porch and singing for 
us as we got dinner—the mockingbirds leading, but the 
little house finches or linnets with their sweet warble 
swelling the chorus and one or another of them watch- 
ing for chances to sing the solo part. 

There was delicious chicken in a kettle on the 
stove, potatoes in the oven, broccoli in a stew pan, 
graham bread, butter, eggs, bags of oranges and grape- 
fruit, ripe olives, two Japanese persimmons, jars of 
strawberry jam and orange honey, a-plate of English 
walnuts, the fragrant San Francisco brand of coffee 
that lately we have been using in Boston, and the 
chief of staff to light the gas stove, start the cooking 
off, dine with us, and, although arrayed in a new street 
dress, fight for the privilege of washing the dishes. 

It always seems to me that one ought not to be self- 
ish about washing dishes. If one’s friends insist one 
should be generous and let them. Tom Sawyer was a 
bit selfish about such things, and made the boys pay 
in jewsharps and marbles and sling shots for the priv- 
ilege of whitewashing Aunt Polly’s back fence, but we 
never have done that. 

Oh, but it was glorious to hear the rain beating 
upon the roof that night. Southern California needed 
that rain. They had been praying for it. They gave 
us credit for bringing it from Boston and we accepted 
all the credit offered. 

Sunday morning the rain continued and every- 
thing was dripping. On our back porch we had made 
an offering to the birds, and the linnets and mocking- 
birds came to eat breakfast with us. With them was a 
Gambel sparrow, much like the white-crowned sparrow 
of which it is a sub-species and which we occasionally 
see in the East. This bird winters in Pasadena, going 
north to Montana, Oregon and Alaska to breed. 
Once we saw it in Vancouver. It was hail and good-by, 
for we never saw it after that first morning. When I 
recall the wild excitement among the Audubon people 
when a white-crowned sparrow shows up in the District 
of Columbia, and then reflect that one of his aristocratic 
relatives joined the reception committee for us here 
and ate with us, it seems as if we had been led aright 
in choosing a place to stay. It was a happy beginning 
of a memorable Sunday. 

There is no more satisfactory church structure in 
the Universalist fellowship than the Throop Memorial 
Church of Pasadena. Built in 19238, it cost only $152,000 
ground and all, but it ought to make a great reputation 
for the architect, Frederick Kennedy. Beauty and 
utility have met here and united their forces. One 
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can not point to a place and say that the architect 
sacrificed either use to beauty or beauty to use. 

It was a full Sunday—a good Sunday school, a 
large congregation at church for such a stormy day, a 
simple service with reverent, beautiful music, and a 
hearty welcome afterward. In the crowd was a dele- 
gation of the relatives of relatives from Los Angeles, 
and all the old parishioners in Washington, eight of 
them, their good, familiar faces showing up among the 
strangers. 

Though little was said about it, the recent death 
of the pastor of this church, the Rev. Carl F. Henry, 
D. D., was in everybody’s mind. The parish lies in 
the shadow of as genuine a sorrow as I have ever seen. 
On the bulletin or church calendar for the day appeared 
this notice: “We are glad to have Dr. van Schaick with 
us to-day—Dr. Henry’s friend. Last fall Miss Rand 
told us that during her visit at Headquarters in the 
summer Dr. van Schaick said he wanted to visit Pasa- 
dena this winter, and was anxious to help Dr. Henry 
all he could while here. In a more recent letter to Mrs. 
Henry he repeated his willingness to be of service. 
Dr. van Schaick is now here to help Dr. Henry.” 

At the time of the notices I referred briefly to 
this paragraph, saying in substance the following: 

“T am especially touched by the notice concerning 
our visit. At the time when Dr. Henry had to go 
away to rest, like all of his friends, I felt anxious about 
him and I desired to do all that I could to help lift 
his load. When he went back to work last fall and we 
heard that he was well, I dismissed the matter from 
my mind. Just why have I come now, at a busy time 
of year, three thousand miles and more across the 
country? Not to help you choose a successor. You 
have a competent committee at work, and a competent 
parish back of them. That is your responsibility. 
Not primarily to supply the pulpit. You have many 
supplies available, able and eloquent men, retired 
ministers, presidents of colleges, near by. But I have 
come because you asked me and because I felt that 
somebody from Universalist Headquarters ought to 
come to express our sympathy for you, and to say that 
we all feel that our denominational life everywhere 
has been enriched by his noble life and his beautiful 
death. What he was and what he did strengthens 
our faith in the Love of God for all His children.” 

So courteous and considerate are all of these people, 
so anxious to do the right thing about a man to carry 
on this work, that a visitor may say honestly that he 
does not intend to interfere in any way and yet be 
drafted into service, treated as one of the parish and 
consulted as if he were an old friend. 

There were few idle moments this first Sunday. 
We drove to the Athletic Club, where the chief of staff 
gave a little dinner for us. Pittsburgh, Minneapolis, 
Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania were represented in 
that charming group assembled to meet us. 

By 5 o’clock the sky had cleared. The sun was 
shining, but it was fairly cool. A big open fire in the 
parlors of the church felt good. The Y. P. C. U. had 
arranged a reception for us with a formal receiving 
line, a large attendance of church people, simple but 
delicious refreshments and a meeting afterward where 


the Rev. Sheldon Shepard of Los Angeles, Dr. Brodie, _ 


who supplied the pulpit a short time ago and made a 


deep impression, and I were the speakers. Shepard 
said that the one big chance for the liberal church in the 
United States is on the Pacific Coast. Dr. Brodie, 
whom I used to know in Washington, nominated me 
for U. S. Commissioner of Education, a post which I 
was compelled reluctantly to decline because of Bos- 
ton commitments. I told the story of our coming 
West substantially as related in this series of articles. 

The young people carried the thing off admirably. 
There is a vigor, a snap, a go, to this Y. P. C. U. on the 
Pacific Coast which is one of the cheering things about 
the church. As Mr. Williams of Washihgton used to 
put it, “They are lifters, not leaners.”’ 

To come out of winter into early springtime also 
gave us moments of deep impression. Our first walk 
alone through the beautiful streets of Pasadena, going 
here and there without plan or purpose, we especially 
enjoyed. Inmany gardens there were orange and lemon 
trees heavily laden. It was cool enough the first week 
to have white frost several times, but the flowers 
bloomed on. On that first walk we stopped to look at 
acacia trees in full bloom, at bungalows near which 
stood flowering peaches and. quinces, at gardens full of 
snapdragons, calendulas, English daisies, poinsettias, 
geraniums, calla lilies, freesia, stock, candytuft, and the 
delicate and tender heliotrope. Roses in bloom were 
climbing the sides of the houses. In the hedges were 
lantanas and Hawaiian jasmine. Occasionally one 
would see trees of camelias, red or pink. One of the 
men in the parish told us that he had sold thirty-six 
dollars worth of blossoms off one tree at twenty-five 
cents-a blossom. East we would have had to pay at 
least a dollar for a blossom. Many people brought us 
camelias as gifts. It is considered one of the choicest 
flowers. : 

_ Pasadena has 70,000 people and is rapidly growing. 
It is from 800 to 1,100 feet above sea level. It is host 
to thousands of. visitors summer and winter. Let 
those who fear that hotels are expensive look for apart- 
ments and go to market as we do. They will be as- 
tonished at some of the low prices. 

* * * 
HYMN FOR A RAINY SUNDAY 
The rain may soak my garments through, 
The rain may wet my face, 
O’erflow the road on which I walk, 
And slow my feet apace. 


But rain my soul can never move, 
My spirits never damp, 

Nor faith becloud, good-nature drown, 
Nor temper’s gates unclamp. 


As in the greater shocks of life 
A latent strength sustains, 

So ’midst such trivial glooms as rain 
An inner gladness reigns. 


Then let the heavens open wide, 
Then let the rains descend, 

For thus does God refresh the earth 
And ey’ry man befriend. 


Our lives are built upon a Rock 
No rain can wash away; 
God help our souls take deeper root 
And stand unmoved alway. 
Elmo A. Robinson. 
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When Greek Meets---America 


John L. Cole 


=| GOOD appraisal of this America of ours was 
made before a recent session of an adult 
class in church schoo]. A clear-eyed, in- 
telligent Greek, now a citizen of the United 
States, for twenty years an observer of American 
people and ways, was requested to “sum up” against 
his background of classical culture, and with his 
power of analysis trained in our American law schools. 
As a lad of seventeen he had come to this “land of the 
free and home of the brave” on the same great ad- 
venture which has lured millions of brave youth from 
their old world homes. He studied law in Boston and 
practised in New Hampshire. 

His opinion of us is worth handing on. The 
power to see ourselves as others see us is one of the 
most valuable qualities to deter us from either over- 
weening conceit or cynical pessimism. Many volun- 
teer critics of things American have arisen on both 
sides of the Atlantic, from the Mid-West editor of 
the green monster Mercury to the heavily despairing 
philosophers of the Teuton and Slavic race who see 
our civilization on a speedy decline. In the midst 
of these lecturers, many of whom seem to have a 
vision distorted by spleen, this frank and fair estimate 
by a young man who has no particular axe to grind 
or animus to exhibit is refreshing. He speaks with an 
evident candor and lack of bias that makes his words 
fit for Americans to ponder on. But let him speak 
for himself: 

“Now that you know that I am a Greek I am 
going to tell you what happened to an Athenian youth 
in ancient times. One day he was returning from at- 
tending a lecture on the art of life, or philosophy, when, 
being about to step within the threshold of his home, 
his sense of smell was assaulted by the odors of pan- 
cakes in the process of creation. He readily saw that 
his mother was frying them and that at that moment 
she, having made two already, was getting ready to 
make the third one—one for each member of the 
family. It occurred to him to play a practical joke 
upon her. He walked up to her and demanded that 
she make no more, for there were three already. 
Vexed, the mother counted them: ‘One—two—and 
where is the third one?’ Full of indulgent wisdom the 
young Athenian pointed to the one before himself 
and said ‘One.’ Pointing to the one before his mother, 
‘Two.’ And then, taking both in his hands, ‘And the 
two together make three.”’ It was correct, meta- 
physics proved it. But the mother seemed to possess 
the practical wisdom of the American. She took 
one of the cakes, said, “This is for me.’ She took the 
other, saying, ‘This is for your father, and the third,’ 
she said finally, “you eat!’ 

“My father sent me to this country, gentlemen, 
for gold, and my imagination approved of the mission 
because of the stories I had heard of the fruits and 
apples being plentiful here and of the ease with which 
they were stolen. Of course disillusionment followed 
soon after my arrival, not because the stories of the 
apples proved untrue, but because the desires of my 
youth departed. . . . Little did I dream of the home- 


sick feeling and sorrow of exile that was coming to me 
the next three years. The land I found free and the 
work plentiful, but to me it was a foreign country at 
its best. Its languages and customs had to be mas- 
tered first, and my foreign prejudices fairly uprooted 
before I could feel at home in the bosom of this great 
people and could begin to derive the benefits coming 
to all those who respect them and dwell amongst them. 

“On my way here, and while in the boat, I met 
an American gentleman who could speak Greek. 
Seeing me so homesick and sorrowful, he approached 
me and endeavored to reassure me in kindness. 1[ 
told him that I intended to return in two years. “Oh, 
you will not,’ he said. ‘The country you go into 
holds you like a Homeric nymph, with the only dif- 
ference that it uses opportunity instead of singing to 
captivate you and to cause you to forget.’ And when 
I landed and viewed the gigantic structures of busi- 
ness, manufactories, commonwealths and cities, I 
found my senses working to their full capacity in in- 
toxicating me with wonder. In course of time I be- 
came educated, and found myself in a better position 


to discern, understand, and form judgment concern- . 


ing this nation with its constant experiment and 
construction, and was not slow in reaching the con- 
clusion that the glory and grandeur of this land is 
the result of its vastness, inviting the people to con- 
tinual experimenting and exploration in art and sci- 
ence. The treasures of the soil, the political institu- 
tions, the varieties of blood abounding in the veins 
of the country as a whole, the Puritan virtues at the 
base of the entire structure, the tact and common 
sense of the people, all work together to create in the 
American man a new being characterized by a special 
aptitude for continual pioneering. With his left hand 
he carries on research for truths of bygone times, 
and with the right he applies the idea discovered, with 
the result that (to use but one example) flying, only 
a bold dream of the ancients, became here a miracu- 
lous reality. You seem to aim at the impossible, and 
yet your feet are always touching the ground. 

“There was a time when I with other superficial 
observers charged you with too much materialism, 
meaning of course that your wealth and your daily 
pursuit of comfort constituted the end and not the 
means of your endeavor, and that therefore your 
moral and intellectual structure had no lasting value. 
But when I considered the thousands of colleges, a 
system of free education founded on the principle of 
a sound mind and a sound body, your numberless 
libraries, your research laboratories, the Rockefeller 
Foundation, the prizes for every human excellence, 
your Emersons, your Edisons, your Jameses and 
your Websters—I could not help concluding that 
the masses and forms and riches you deal with are 
only a means to a noble end, that they are only the 
subject matter of your specialty and that with them 
as a means you are creating a civilization different 
from foregoing ones. 

“Three things peculiar to you stand out in my 
imagination. First reasoning humanity. By this I 
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mean something which seems to me to be a quality 
of your national religion. Be not alarmed. Reasoning 
humanity, or intelligent sympathy, is the principle 
which you seem to employ especially in your effort to 
communicate with God. The Greeks sought Him 
through reason, the early Christians through faith, 
but you seek God through service to mankind guided 
by reason. Greeks made use of the head and intellect. 
Christians made use of the heart and emotions. One 
produced character or ethos, the other passion or 
pathos; the one light, the other heat. But you em- 
ploy both head and heart, each in its place—the heart 
| to start you, the head to guide you. Your religion 
therefore includes the two foregoing ones and has 
that which those two lack. 

“Second, your healthy public opinion. To me 
that is your real sovereign which rules over the Ameri- 
can gods and men and renders you a commonwealth 
and not a democracy. When wronged you seek jus- 
tice, not revenge. 

“Third, the rightful minority. In the ancient 
democracies defeat in elections spelled extermination 
for the minority party—a ruinous procedure produc- 


tive of every vice and condition responsible for the 
short-lived nation of Greece despite its brilliance in 
political wisdom. With you, defeat means simply 
assumption of different duties. The defeated party 
is not killed or exiled, but morally and legally bound 
to continue, watching, correcting, insuring that the 
ruling winners conduct their administration without 
waste and with constructive policy. 

“What could be better? This lesson the Greeks 
never learned until you taught them by example. 
Reason-guided humanity, influential public opinion, 
a rightful minority, these three make the trinity of 
your contribution to humanity, and for which my heart 
shall beat in admiration for you to the end of life.” 

So this observer from the southern end of Europe 
agrees with Lady Astor in her recent statement, from 
the northern isles of Great Britain, that at heart 
America is not given over to materialism but to ad- 
venturous idealism. And our Greek agrees with the 
gracious but decisively defeated standard bearer of 
the Democratic Party in his post-election statement 
concerning the importance of a vigorous and vigilant 
second party in the American scheme of government: 


The Will of God 


John Clarence Petrie 


may HH will of God! What the expression has 
‘| meant in the past to devout souls! Fire 
and sword, famine, murder, sudden death, 
22 poverty, disease, imprisonment, all the ills 
that flesh is heir to, how much the more easily and 
bravely borne when they could be looked upon as the 
will of God! 

Probably the picture that has instantly entered 
the mind of the Christian of the past faced with some 
calamity has been that of Christ in the Garden of 
Olives. It was always supposed that Jesus saw clearly 
before him the agonies of the cross, that he might 
have escaped by an act of his own omnipotent will, 
and yet in obedience to his Father’s will he submitted. 
“Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me. 
Nevertheless, not my will but thine be done.” 

The idea of the will of God is no longer potent to 
a sophisticated generation that knows more about 
biblical criticism than it does of the meaning of re- 
ligion. It is pointed out that the picture of the suffer- 
ing Christ has been exploited by selfish men to make 
the people satisfied with less than justice. Why 
should they bestir themselves to throw off tyrants, to 
procure decent living conditions, to conquer disease 
and other preventable evils, when the obvious re- 
ligious virtue was one of obedience to God’s will? 
We are constantly reminded that the greatest argu- 
ment against Hinduism is its complete acceptance of 
evil as an inevitable consequence of sins committed in 
a previous existence. 

Again it is objected that men are everywhere 
to-day disposing of evils that our fathers submitted 
to with bowed heads. Science has changed our ideas 
of all that. Besides, can a good God wish ill to His 
creatures? 

That these and other objections to the idea of 
God’s will have a sound footing in reason it would be 


useless to deny. Which of us to-day would urge any 
one to submit to suffering that might be ethically 
avoided? I use the word ethically with intent. For 
in the nature of things there are many evils to which 
we must submit, or confess that we care more for 
our own convenience than for duty. Unless there is. 
truth in the theory of the will of God just what reasons 
can we give for submitting? 

Not long ago a lady of fifty or thereabouts com- 
plained to me that she no longer had anything to live 
for. Her children were educated, her husband was 
dead. Why should she live? People would come to 
look upon her as more and more of an anachronism. 
Would not self-destruction be the proper course when 
one had outlived one’s usefulness? Aside from the 
consideration that one never knows when one is no 
longer useful, was I not justified in replying that 
apparently it is God’s will that we should sometimes 
go on when we can-no longer see any point to it? 

Another woman told me she hoped her own 
daughters would bring no children into the world. 
What right had she to encourage them to suffer the 
pangs of childbirth only to have them in turn encour- 
age their children likewise? Was it not an endless 
chain, a part of the deception practised on us by a 
purblind Life Force? My answer was and is that 
child-bearing for women is the will of God. Am I 
right? Is it enough to insist that the race will die 
out unless women bear children? Or at least that the 
stocks best fitted for survival will die out while the 
lesser will breed indiscriminately? No argument at 
all for one thoroughly disillusioned. As one man said 
to me: “What do I care whether the race dies out, or 
degenerates, or not? I have no responsibility for it. 
I was not asked if I wanted to be born and I am cer- 
tainly not going to bring children into the world who 
are going to feel about it as I do.” = Not knowing but 
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believing it to be the will of God, we can carry on. 
There must be a purpose in the will of the Infinite 
God or these crass individualists are right. 

I know the brave front put forth by stoics. “I 
will do nobly and live courageously although I believe 
in no God, no soul, no immortality.” I have known 
many such. But it would be interesting in such cases 
to count the number of children they have. Learn 
why there are not more in the family. Economic 
reasons will be given as,arule. ‘““We don’t want more 
than one child because we can only educate one 
properly.” What is a proper education? And is it 
not more likely that the unborn children were pre- 
vented because of the inconvenience they might 
cause, the amount of cramping they might put into 
the activities of the parents, the real sacrifice their 
rearing might cause? 

The Roman Church is a wise old institution. I 
find myself in disagreement with her absolute ban on 
birth control under any and all circumstances. Yet 
she stands before the world unashamed, declaring 
that the human race is at heart too self-indulgent to 
be trusted with this instrument. ‘“‘Let the people 
decide what is a large enough family and you will 
soon see us go the way of pagan Rome,”’ is the burden 
of many a publication. 

Divorce is another case in point. Rome denies 
the right to it under any and all circumstances. The 
Protestant bodies usually allow it for adultery only. 
And yet divorce is on the increase to such an extent 
as to alarm all who are interested in family welfare. 
Rome seems to find confirmation in the statistics for 
her position that once people are allowed to think 
_ the institution of marriage anything but lifelong they 
will begin to tear it down. 

Selfishness. Self-indulgence.' These are harsh 
sounding words. Yet we are living in a society to 
which they may be applied with some truth. ‘We 
will not put up with what our mothers and fathers 
did,” is the ery. 

Whither our intense individualism will carry us 
ought to be obvious. And what answer have we to 
give? Is it true that we can not be trusted with the 
use of discretion as to the size of our families? May 
we never find relief from intolerable marriage situa- 
tions by the divorce route? Is it so that once man 
gets a little rope he will hang himself? 

The right to happiness is the cry we hear. And 
to my ears come the words of St. Ignatius of Loyola 
as he put them into his renowned “Spiritual Exer- 
cises.”” “The end of man,” said the Jesuit founder, 
‘Ss to know God, to love God, and to serve Him in 
this world, and to be happy with Him forever in the 
next.’’ Not happiness—at least not now while we are 
going through our probation—but obedience to God’s 
will. 

The Catholic religion saved Rome because it 
could demand and get obedience. The will of the 
individual was forced to submit to that of the church. 
It may sound like a foolish prophecy, but is it entirely 
impossible that Rome may be called upon again to 
save Western civilization from decay? J remember 
well one of my seminary professors, a Carmelite 
Father, saying, “Some day the whole world will be 
at the feet of the Catholic mothers.’’ He meant that 
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all but Catholic women would refuse the bearing of 
children. 

Personally I can see nothing that in the last 
analysis can cope with the destructiveness of in- 
dividualism but the idea of the will of God. Some 
sacrifices must be made, some pleasures forborne. 
Life is not a continuous game of ring-around-a-rosy. 
Shall we shirk whenever we can or shall we bear the 
burdens that must be borne as the will of God? If 
there is no God, if there is no purpose to existence, if 
we are all just rats in a trap, why not seek our own 
convenience? Eat, drink, and be merry? Some, yes, 
if the tales of night club and country club and house 
party life be true. But after all that is rather crude. 
May we not go to our destruction elegantly, reading 
our Shaw, listening to Wagner, collecting our Rem- 
brandts? After all, the general run of pagans makes up 
a pleasant crowd. Pagans are marvelous company, 
so cultured, with such a delicate sense of humor. 

Just what do we prosperous, pious looking 
Protestants mean when we join in the Lord’s Prayer, 
“Thy will be done?’”’ Do we mean that there is a 
God who has a will? Or do we mean always to take 
what we want if we can get it and let the consequences 
rest upon the shoulders of another generation? If 
Joseph Wood Krutch is right in the interesting articles 
he has been contributing to the Atlantic Monthly, 
civilization inevitably commits suicide. Christianity 
has kept Western civilization from barbarism for a 
good many centuries. Can anything else do it? If 
Christianity is wholly false is there any possible 
reason why civilization should be kept going if the 
price is too high to pay? 

There is a profound lesson for religious living in 
the New Testament stories of the Temptation of 
Christ. Rising from the cleansing waters of baptism 
with the voice of the spirit of God ringing the call to 
his divine vocation in his ears, ‘“Thou art my beloved 
son,” Jesus retired to fight out in prayer and fasting 
the issues which his messiahship had raised. Thrice 
he was tempted in some way to use his tremendous 
spiritual gift for his own personal glory, and thrice 
he pushed it away as unworthy. This is the perfect 
picture of the man of faith. The essence of unbelief 
is to act as though I thought all I possessed in the way 
of material, spiritual, mental, or social gifts were 
mine to do with as I saw fit. ‘‘What is mine is mine 
and I will do what I will with it.” This is true athe- 
ism. ‘To our Lord messiahship meant not something 
wherewith to advance himself, but something where- 
with he might the more gloriously serve God and 
man. “Not my will but thine.’ The Fourth Evan- 
gelist surely represents the spirit that animated Jesus 
when he puts into his mouth the words, “I came to do 
the will of him that sent me.’’ 

When men lose that idea I submit they have lost 
the essence of true religion. Those of us who brand 
ourselves fundamentalists may be using the word 
to cover up preventable evil; but this is not the danger 
to present day religion. The danger for those of us 
who like the name Liberal is that we may have thrown 
out the baby with the bath. The will of God is still 
the root matter of religion. What else can prevent 
us from self-seeking? Why else should we be pre- 
vented from it? 
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Gains for Religion in Modern Thought—-II 


Harold E. B. Speight 


ae) HE second gain to religion I select for mention 
fei] ‘is also involved in the acceptance of the evo- 
S lutionary theory, but in its more recent forms, 
of which Bergson’s “Creative Evolution” 
and Lloyd Morgan’s “Emergent Evolution” are typi- 
eal. In his “Organism and Environment” a biologist, 
J. S. Haldane, says, “It is the perception that in us as 
conscious personalities a Reality manifests itself which 
entirely transcends our individual personalities, that 
‘constitutes our knowledge of God.” The interpreta- 
tion of evolution which supports this statement is that 
which finds evidence in the developmental processes 
of an increasing dominance of mind, an increasing in- 
tegration or organization from one level to another up 
to and including the highest yet reached, so far as our 
observation can take us, that level, namely, for which 
we have only the name “personality.” As Hobhouse 
differently words the same conclusion, “God is that 
of which the highest known embodiment is the dis- 
tinctive spirit of humanity.” (“Development and 
Purpose.’’) Personality is, of course, as any term must 
be, as any concept we form must necessarily be, a 
limited symbol of that Reality which seems to be find- 
ing ever more and more complete expression in the 
processes which we can observe in the inorganic world, 
in the world of animate nature, in the growing domi- 
nance of mind, and in human self-consciousness. But, 
limited as such a symbol is, there is this to be said, its 
use and its application to God is consistent with an 
evolutionary understanding of the universe to which 
we belong so long as we are ready to read the story of 
evolution backwards and interpret the earliest stages 
we can study in the light of the latest stages, rather 
than to read it from what we call the beginnings and 
interpret present fact in the light of supposed origins. 
From such a view-point the more we can know about 
the evolutionary process, the more will become the 
wonder and the promise of the emergence of mind 
from organism and personality from mind. One 
biologist characterizes trenchantly the opposing view 
that “origins” account adequately for results. If the 
primitive forms of life gave rise “in the natural course 
of events’ to higher organisms and these to higher, 
“until there emerged the supreme Mammal, who by 
and by had a theory of it all, then the primitive Amoebae 
which had in them the promise and potency of all this 
were very wonderful Amoebae indeed. There must 
have been more in them than meets the eye!” 

The view that personality, the highest integra- 
tion of what seems to be the increasingly dominant 
factor in evolution, gives us a clue to the most far-reach- 
ing adjustment man has to make to his environment 
(the adjustment, I mean, of his whole self to his total 
environment, which we call religion)—this view makes 
religion life’s supreme discipline. We have heard much 
from some schools of psychology about the need for 
self-expression and the dangers of repression, but if 
we are on the way to higher levels of integration, if 
we are learning adjustments to a more and more 
inclusive environment, if we recognize the implications 
of evolution for the future as well as its contribution 


to our understanding of the past, religion will neces- 
sarily be concerned with the suppression of impulses 
which are anachronisms in self-conscious personalities, 
and it will offer some method of dealing with such im- 
pulses. Even if it ‘“‘sublimates’” them, we must not 
overlook the fact that this means a transformation of 
them into something else, and it is not.elear why this 
is not a form of suppression. The practical conse- 
quences for conduct involved in what is coming to be 
called ‘‘Personalism’ are considerable. It gives a 
definite ground for the relationship between religion 
and morality, and this is no small service in these days. 
It is, then, in my opinion, a gain that science sustains, 
even suggests, a rational justification for the emphasis 
religion has placed upon personality. It is also a gain 
that the general familiarity of educated people with 
science is making available new ways of expressing the 
disciplines in which personality achieves its highest 
values. In the past religion has turned to other human 
interests for some of its thought-patterns, particularly 
to political forms, as when it has imported into its 
worship the language of a monarch’s court and offered 
to the soul, for its familiar converse with God, the 
forms of address approved by court etiquette! 

One further possible interpretation—not undis- 
puted—of the results of applying the evolutionary 
hypothesis to man is that which sees evidences of 
man’s development in his increasing achievement of 
control. Our culture is radically different in this re- 
spect from that of earlier ages. No longer is man 
chiefly conscious of his dependence; he is now aware of 
his inventive powers, he is almost ready to make the 
claim that by taking thought he can control even 
human nature. Once upon a time men defended as 
part of the divine plan, and sometimes they still apolo- 
gize for, what we see as challenging problems to be 
solved by intelligence and co-operation inspired by good 
will and the sense of responsibility born of a recogni- 
tion that our lives are bound, for weal and woe, with 
those of all other men. War, poverty, crime—these we 
are encouraged to believe will yet be brought within 
the scope of men’s powers of control. “Mind as a 
cause is the most efficient of all the progressive factors 
in evolution. . . . The key to the progressive evolu- 
tionary movement... is control, magnified and 
glorified through the instrumentality of a cortical 
mechanism in which the dominant element in behavior 
is not reaction but action, not immediate response to 
environmental impacts, but generalizations of ex- 
perience, deliberative behavior, forecast of future 
events, fabrication of ideas and ideals and the shaping 
of conduct in conformity therewith.” (C. Judson 
Herrick in “Contributions of Science to Religion,” 
p. 189.) If this biologist is here close to the truth it 
is not hard to reformulate what may be meant by the 
Will of God for men: that man should develop, by 
every appropriate discipline and exercise, all within 
him that is truly personal and most clearly an expres- 
sion of the dominance of mind, and that he should be 
increasingly and actively regardful of personality in 
others. Science reinforces the appeal which religion, 
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at any rate Western Christianity, has always in some 
measure made to man. - It reveals a universe in which 
there is much to suggest unity, but this unity is still 
in the making, not a gift from the beginning. The 
hero in man is challenged to engage in a real struggle 
whose issue is still in doubt, in which victory may be 
long postponed, and he is given pointed hints that he 
is on the winning side. 

Recent physical and astronomical theory have 
given us a new picture of the universe. Far be it from 
me to suggest that I have grasped its full significance. 
So far as I do understand it, I am arrested in awe as I 
contemplate the unity in diversity in the physical 
world, the developing capacity of man to render in- 
telligible a world revealed by telescope and microscope, 
a world that is seen as a man might look out of a cell- 
window upon a wide countryside. In the new world 
of invisible and imponderable realities discovered to 
our eyes and to our imagination, the religious spirit 
can, as some one has put it, breathe more freely. 
Science has reached positions so far removed from the 
old materialism which chilled the hearts of our grand- 
fathers that one can almost say it takes a mystic to 
understand the modern physicist. “Seeing God in 
the universe is no more difficult,” says one scientist, 
“than seeing electrons there. We have ample testi- 
mony concerning both; concerning neither have we 
complete and final knowledge.’”’ Another, a profound 
contributor to the modern theory of relativity, goes 
so far as to say, “All through the physical world runs 
that unknown content, which must surely be the stuff 
of our consciousness.”’ 

Not only man’s place in nature but the social 
relations in which alone man can fully develop and 
express personality have been made the subject of 
systematic study. The result has been to awaken 
in an extraordinarily large number of men and women 
in our age a recognition of human solidarity. The 
interdependence of races and cultures, and of members 
within a community, has been established so fully 
that extreme individualism is no longer intelligent be- 
cause it ignores what are now regarded as obvious 
facts. This increased understanding of man’s rela- 
tion to his social environment, while it is not alone re- 
sponsible for the new sense of responsibility that marks 
our religious consciousness, has certainly contributed 
to it and guides it in action. What we call “the social 
gospel” has largely replaced the old individualism of 
the evangelical scheme and it is coming to be regarded 
as a commonplace that religious faith must issue in 
appropriate action calculated to remove all obstacles 
to the development of strong and satisfied personalities. 
To that happy result science has made large contri- 
butions. True, intelligence without the motives of 
sympathy and good-will would be powerless, but sys- 
tematic investigation of social relations has made pos- 
sible the greater insight without which even an aroused 
conscience would doubt its power or blunder in ignor- 
ance. 

The social expression of religion has encountered 
dangers which are now making some people timid, 
just as some are timid when they discover that the 
new viewpoints of physical science force upon us many 
difficult adjustments. For instance, the efforts of re- 
ligion to meet the new obligations involved in the en- 
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larging brotherhood of mankind sometimes exhibit a 
surrender of religion’s distinctive task. Religion has 
been apt to adopt as its instrumentalities in social re- 
generation features of the very world which it de- 
clares in need of regeneration. Developing social in- 
stitutions, churches of various kinds, it has often taken 
over the technique of institutions which are the source 
of our worst dangers. The methods of promotion 
adopted by religious organizations are all too often 
borrowed from that highly competitive organization 
of commerce and industry which is itself the source of 
the major evils that embarrass civilization. The social 
aims of religious organizations sometimes lead them to 
adopt the weapons of those anti-social and parasitic 
forces which it is proposed to overcome; so religion is 
disqualified in the very inception of its social progress. 
A consequence is that many people are inclined to 
judge the vitality of religion in an individual, or in a 
community, by just such standards as would be ap- 
propriate in judging the effectiveness of a highly com- 
petitive selling campaign or the generalship displayed 
ina bloody war. — 

These dangers in the socialization of religion lead 
one to regard with a good deal of respect the dictum of 
Professor Whitehead, religion is “what the individual 
does with his own solitariness.” (“The Making of 
Religion,” p. 16.) He is surely right when he says 
that “collective enthusiasms, revivals, institutions, 
churches, rituals, Bibles, codes of behavior, the trap- 
pings of religion, are its passing forms. . . . The end 
of religion is beyond all this.” He is not wrong in 
pointing out that the great religious conceptions which 
haunt the imagination of civilized mankind come from 
“scenes of solitariness. . . . Prometheus chained to 
his rock, Mohammed brooding in the desert, the medi- 
tations of the Buddha, the solitary Man on the Cross.” 
And we understand what he means when he says that 
“religion in its decay sinks back into sociability.” 
The greatest regeneration of social relationships results 
from the transformation of the lives of a few individuals. 
It is the men who do most with their solitariness who 
have most to give to society. Men who are conscious 
of themselves as in direct and responsible relation to 
God, not with the pride of conscious superiority over 
their fellows but with the humility of willing servants 
of humanity, these are the men who can bring out of 
the silences of solitude what is worth uttering on the 
housetops, these are the men who so live as to rebuke 
by example as well as by precept the ambitions, self- 
ishness, over-reaching arrogance and greed which 
endanger society. Perhaps the “social gospel,’ the 
service of society so largely inspired and guided by 
scientific study of social life, finds its most fruitful 
expression not through the development of religious 
organizations, modeled upon business corporations, 
but through significant lives deliberately committed 
to motives which represent an abandonment of the 
prevailing motives of social co-operation. 

Can colleges and universities formulate for them- 
selves to-day any greater task than that of helping 
this generation to maintain its faith in the validity of 
intelligence? In the face of all the varied appeals to 
sentimentalism and tradition, and in the presence 
of pressure from the absorbing practical interests 
which center around the production of material goods, 
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is it not the institutions of higher learning that are 
especially called to be loyal to the ideals that gave 
them their being? The courage which gave birth 
to every educational advance may be compared to the 
exalted mood of the explorer viewing from a high 
point the strange territory to be traversed; the courage 
needed to-day is the mood of determination without 
which the objective will not be gained. Now in all 
that concerns religion, it seems to me that this great 
need of our times, loyalty to intelligence, prescribes 
some definite obligations. It does not mean that we 
shall allow ourselves to suppose that intelligence and 
knowledge alone will secure and distribute throughout 
| the world the highest good for man. I tried to suggest 
earlier that religion involves placing the personality in 
a reciprocal relation with its complete environment, 
and that to me is a spiritual environment. In other 
words, when man understands and knows the good 
he still finds that loyalty to the good places him in a 
situation in which he needs reinforcement from a 
spiritual life of which his own is but. a part. So I am 
not for a moment suggesting that knowledge will bring 
to mankind all we need. But the need of our times for 
loyalty to free intelligence and its achievements does 
mean an obligation, so far as religion is concerned, to 
demonstrate religion as a natural concern of man, 
justified as any other ultimate interest such as science, 
art, or morality, is justified; it means an obligation to 
demonstrate the fundamental unities behind the inevit- 
able diversities of form and formula; it means an ob- 
ligation to find room, indeed to welcome, in the re- 
formulation ‘and reformation of religious belief and 
practise, the unprejudiced help of the young, so that 


prevailing expressions of religion shall not be remote 
from the concerns and needs of the most active ele- 
ments in society. Have not the colleges continued to 
look upon religion as something to be provided for 
their students, as instruction, health-supervision, and 
equipment are provided? When shall we realize that 
a genuine concern for ultimate problems and an earnest 
(if blundering and illogical) discussion of religion is a 
favorite occupation of students? Can we not utilize, 
in the interest of religion, that fearless but serious 
coneern? To do so would go far to demonstrate that 
the period of life given to the developmefit and training 
of intelligence is not necessarily a period of revolt 
from or indifference to religion. 

Can organized religion, in its prevailing forms of 
church-life, bridge the gulf between the pre-scientific 
age and the age of enlightened knowledge? I am not 
very hopeful. Many eager minds sever all active re- 
lations with church and synagogue, impatient with the 
emphasis on tradition and the pettiness of activity;: 
the minds of the young live in a larger world, physical 
and social, than most organized religion seems to be 
aware of. But in colleges and universities there is 
the opportunity to experiment, to utilize the spirit of 
adventurous quest, the constructive and inventive 
genius; and if some of that temper, now displayed 
freely in research, can be associated with religion, a 
generation of men and women will go out into the 
world willing and able to create new and more effective, 
because more enlightened, forms through which re- 
ligious needs can be met. The organized religion of 
to-morrow will then be more nearly like the adventur- 
ous religion of to-day. 


Preaching in British Pulpits” 


Howard A. Vernon 


0 be transferred from the quiet of Minneapolis, 
‘| almost village-like in its atmosphere, to the 
roaring life of old London town, and knowing 
[2e} that I was there to preach in British pulpits, 
was in every sense a new experience. The thrill of 
it will remain the memory of a lifetime. Passing 
from Minneapolis to London is like going from noisy 
youth to quiet middle age. Minneapolis is a young 
city; London is old. Minneapolis is spacious and 
graceful; London with its monotonous and melan- 
choly houses, built compactly together, is like a huge 
patchwork, pieced together without design. 
To put down in brief statement one’s impression 
of London is not easy. London is like an immense 
vortex into which innumerable lives are ceaselessly 
drawn. Endless streams of men and women surge 
up and down its winding thoroughfares. The smoke 
from a thousand factories and a million chimney-pots 
hangs like a somber pall over the huge monster. Day 
and night the ceaseless roar of its life goes on—the 
roll of myriad omnibuses; the rattle of underground 
trains; the murmur of its eight million voices, harshly 
or tenderly speaking, madly or mockingly laughing; 
the roar of its machinery; the endless tramp, tramp, 
tramp of innumerable feet about the hard pavements. 


*Reprinted from the Baptist by special permission. 


London seemed a kind of symbol of the crisis that 
civilization must meet to-day. Beneath all of its 
surface sounds I seemed to hear the sad, sobbing 
music of the world—a kind of composite tone, in 
which were the strident notes of evil laughter, the 
faint echo of tender sighs, the deep undertone of 
measureless yearning, the wild note of joy and love. 
In a word, I seemed to hear the voice of humanity. 

But if London is alluring, England and Scotland 
are even more so. Hedgerows and hawthorns, slop- 
ing hills and silvery lakes, herds of sheep grazing amid 
the heather, quaint old half-timbered, gabled houses— 
all make up a scene one can not easily forget. Rural 
England is supremely beautiful in the vivid green of 
its Summer dress, a place of sacred memories—sad 
and tragic memories, too, many of them, and yet 
brightened through the centuries by the mellow light 
of learning or by great examples of self-giving devo- 
tion and heroic endurance. 

Having been asked by the Council on Interchange 
between British and American Preachers to speak in 
British pulpits this past summer, I accepted the in- 
vitation as a privilege and a pleasure, and a little later 
in the spring came my preaching itinerary. I found 
myself booked for five churches: one in Glasgow, one 
in Norwich, one in Burnley, and two in London— 
Congregational churches all save the one in Glasgow; 
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the latter being the old Renfield United Free Church. 

My Sunday in Glasgow will serve as a typical 
illustration of the four succeeding Sundays in various 
parts of England. The charm of Scotland rests not 
alone in its scenic beauty, but in the wholesome and 
rugged character of its people. The influence of re- 
ligion, as voiced in Scottish Presbyterianism, has left 
deep marks upon the life of Scotland. The thunder 
of John Knox’s voice is still a living thing. Glasgow 
is an industrial city. The roar of its machinery mingles 
with the soft flow of the Clyde. It lacks the academic 
atmosphere of Edinburgh. It spreads out in a sprawl- 
ing confusion, flat and black beneath the smoke of its 
factories. Here too are great churches made famous 
by illustrious preachers of other days. James Stalker 
once preached in Glasgow; Alexander Whyte was at 
one time an influential figure there; and Marcus Dods 
once thundered from the pulpit of Renfield Church. 

Knowing that Renfield was to be my field of 
action for a Sunday, I made a preliminary skirmish on 
Saturday afternoon and so got the lay of the land. 
Renfield is situated in the heart of the city, an impos- 
ing structure seating about 1,500 people. Even in 
the heat of the summer it affords an unusual oppor- 
tunity as a preaching center. 

Knocking at the church office, I was met by the 
old verger, a genial Scotchman with a rich brogue. He 
took me back into the vestry, through the Sunday- 
school rooms, and then out into the spacious auditori- 
um with its great organ, its high pulpit, and its gal- 
lery running around three sides of the building. The 
quaint old cushioned pews were equipped with a 
desk-like arrangement in front, on which were placed 
the books for the time of worship. On each desk were 
copies of the Bible, the paraphrased psalm-book, and 
the hymnary—a wise provision, surely, for how can 
they sing without hymnals; how can they read with- 
out Bibles; how can they follow the psalm without 
psalm-books? Every provision is made for a rich and 
complete service. 

On Sunday morning J made my way to the vestry 
and donned the preacher’s gown. The old verger, 
attired in full-dress suit, gave me the order of the day 
together with the “‘intimations” for the service. These 
“intimations,”’ I learned upon inquiry, were the usual 
announcements for the week. Five minutes before 
the hour of worship the verger went out of the vestry 
reverently carrying in his arms the great pulpit Bible, 
the psalm-book, and the hymnal. He climbed slowly 
the narrow flight of steps to the circular box-pulpit 
and laid the books upon the sacred desk. How swift 
was the come and go of variant emotions as, a few 
moments later, I climbed those pulpit stairs, followed 
by the old verger, who closed the pulpit door and 
so left me with literally a “shut-in” feeling. 

How they go to church in Scotland! There were 
perhaps a thousand people present that morning, 
aged saints, many of them; weather-beaten, too, 
some of them; in the eyes a serious light, a kind of 
tender light, albeit you were conscious as you looked 
at them that time had not dissolved the iron out of 
their faith. 

Approaching the church on Sunday evening, 
fifteen minutes before the hour of worship, I was 
startled to see a huge sign in front of the doors: 
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“Church crowded—No more admitted.”’ The doors 
were closed and locked. I climbed the pulpit stairs 
that evening to look out on a sea of faces. Every 
available space was taken. People were sitting on 
the pulpit stairs, on the platform below me, and they 
were standing at the back, both in the gallery and on 
the ground floor. And this on a hot summer Sun- 
day evening! 

American church services are characterized by 
irreverent hurry. The service must be “snappy.” 
People pull their watches on you the moment you 
begin to preach, and you feel that you are racing for 
time, and when you have been going at breakneck 
speed for fifteen minutes, they pull their watches 
again, and look up at you with startled expression, 
as if to say, “Man alive, do you know what time 
it is?” We hurry through the hymns, omitting the 
third and fourth verses; we read brief portions of 
scripture; and the sermon is the only commodity on 
the market in which we demand short measure. 

Not so in Scotland. The service is lengthy; there 
are six hymns, two’scripture lessons, three prayers, a 
chant by the choir and an anthem, and always a chil- 
dren’s talk, and then the sermon. And when the last 
“amen” is spoken there is no unseemly rush for wraps 
and hats, as if they were trying to catch a steamer for 
Europe, and no other steamer were going for six 
months—no, they sit again, after the benediction, 
with b wed heads, in absolute silence, waiting to catch 
the accents of His stillness. 


“We stand to bless thee e’er our worship cease, 
Then, lowly kneeling, wait thy word of peace.” 


The inspiration of that preaching experience will 
abide like a fragrant memory as long as I live. The 
service was rich in inspiration largely because the 
people gave such splendid co-operation. When you 
announced the hymns, they sang; when you prayed, 
they prayed; when you read your morning lessons, 
they followed the reading with open Bibles; when you 
announced the offering, they gave; when you preached, 
they listened with heart and mind. To preach in such 
a church is a memorable experience alike for its uplift 
of soul and for its challenge to the intellect. 

In England similar Sundays followed. Never 
before have I preached to such large audiences in the 
summer season. Sunday in England is, of course, no 
longer the “silent Sunday” of which Thomas Carlyle 
wrote when he said, “The beer shops are closed while 
the respectabilities go through the mummeries of the 
rubric, which is a greater feat than beer.’’ But people 
do go to church in England, I think in larger numbers 
than here. Such at any rate was my own experience, 
not only in Glasgow but in High Cross and St. Albyns, 
London, in the Old Meeting House at Norwich, and 
in the Salem Chapel at Burnley. In every case the 
evening audiences taxed the capacity of the church. 

The interchange between the preachers of Great 
Britain and America from year to year will go far 
toward cementing the ties that already bind; it will 
lead to mutual understanding and good- will; it will 
clarify the air of prejudice and suspicion. After all, 
we are the same kind of people, only living in dif- 
ferent environments and molded by divergent de- 
velopments. 
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Students in Industry 


How It Feels to Be a Wage Earner 
James Myers 


On a hot night in August a dozen college students were 
seated around a table in an office high up in a New York sky- 
scraper. The president of the Central Trades and Labor Coun- 
cil was speaking. From the look on the faces of some of the 
students, it was apparent that the occasion was their first op- 
portunity for personal contact with a labor union official. The 
mythical being sometimes referred to as an agitator and trouble 
maker in American industry, present in the flesh in the intimate 
circle of the seminar, told a story of long hours, low pay, accident 
hazards, and lack of work among the longshoremen and in other 
industries, and recounted the material improvements for the 
workers which had been brought about by organized labor. 

The searching nature of the questions which came from the 
students would have surprised many a professor of economics, 
and might perhaps have disturbed the academic ztmosphere of 
the classroom. These students were workers themselves. They 
had come at the end of a hard day’s work to discuss problems 
which now meant something more to them than those things 
which text books can impart. 

Nor had these college students been handed their jobs on a 
silver platter. No pull had been brought to bear, no sob-story 
of the worthy student earning his way through college. Like 
other industrial workers, whose problems they were seeking to 
understand, they had found their own jobs. In their old clothes, 
they had applied at factory gates, registered at employment 
offices, hunted down help wanted advertisements in the news- 
papers, living meanwhile at the Mills Hotel or in the Bowery 
Y. M. C. A. with the unemployed. When one has lived and 
talked with hundreds of men whose chief ambition in life is to 
find a job, when one has himself applied for jobs day after day, 
only to find that in each case ‘‘the place has just been filled,”’ 
when one has stood in line at a factory gate for two hours hoping 
for a job, only at last to hear a shouted announcement, ‘‘No 
more wanted to-day,’’ and it is too late to try another factory 
that morning, “the problem of unemployment’’ and “‘the need 

,of labor exchanges’’ begin to take on something more than an 
academic interest. Dead tired in body and mind, one’s money 
running low, it does not take much imagination to understand 
the feelings of a wage earner who has a wife and small children 
dependent upon this job which is often so difficult to secure. 

In later life a college graduate who has had this experience 
will no doubt be an interested citizen when state regulation of 
the exorbitant fees often charged by commercial employment 
agencies is proposed, or when the Federal Government and the 
states are urged to maintain further free employment bureaus, 
or to adopt unemployment insurance. As an employer or a per- 
sonnel director ‘in charge of hiring,’’ his very manner will be 
different, perhaps more Christian, as he interviews the long 
lines of applicants for jobs if he has been there himself. 

In the most effective of these summer groups both men and 
women students go into industry incognito. The purpose is to 
place oneself as nearly as possible in the exact situation of in- 
dustrial workers, with a view to gaining the clearest under- 
standing of their problems. If one’s uncle owns the works, or 
even if one is known as a college student, he does not receive 
identically the same treatment as would be the case if he “‘hired 
in at the gate.’”’ He may be favored by special transfers from 
one department to another in order to learn the business. He 
may not be equally exposed to the unique experience of being 
fired. He is privileged perhaps to ask questions which might 
receive quite different replies if foreman and superintendents 
did not know who he was. Industrial workers also look upon 
college students as people apart from themselves and may not 
adopt the same attitudes toward them as they do toward other 
workers. 

It has proved rather a startling disillusion to some college 


men to discover how easily the intellectual can be disguised by a 
pair of overalls. His actual experience is quite upsetting to the 
idea found in some of our colleges that a bright young man of 
good family will quickly be discovered among the common herd 
and favored with prompt promotion by the management. Ex- 
cept in plants having highly developed personnel departments, 
the student is apt to find himself lost in the créwd, performing the 
eternal round of common labor, no eager management asking for 
his suggestions, his hopes of recognition and promotion in- 
definitely deferred. 

At the close of a summer’s work a theological student in the 
New York group was accosted by a curious paymaster. ‘‘Say,’’ 
he said, ‘‘you ain’t a New Yorker, are you?’’ ‘No,’ said the 
student, “I wasn’t brought up in New York.” “Well, that ac- 
counts for it,’’ replied the paymaster. ‘“‘I thought you had a 
foreign accent.’’ 

Occasionally, it is true, the girls do not get by so easily. 
One girl, working in a candy factory where the pay was very 
low, the hours long, and the conditions far from sanitary, found 
herself put to it to adopt the tough language of the class of girls 
to be found under such poor conditions. They suspected her of 
being something other than themselves. They were of every 
race and nationality. ‘“‘What are you?’’ they asked her. ‘Oh, 
I’m just an American,” she said. ‘“‘But you talk different from 
us,’ said a fellow worker, and in reply to her protest added, 
“Q’wan, kid, yer talk like a college president!’ Judging, how- 
ever, from the vernacular in use on most of the campuses of our 
men’s colleges, at least, it is perhaps safe to say that there is 
no great danger of the discovery of students who work in in- 
dustry because they talk like college presidents. 

A competent leader, with a knowledge of industrial prob- 
lems, is placed in charge of each of these groups of students in 
industry. The groups are conducted in a number’of cities in the 
United States, under the auspices of the Student ,Departments 
of the Y. M. C. A. or the Y. W. C. A., with the co-operation of a 
number of other religious and social organizations, including the 
Federal Council of Churches. The students meet two evenings a 
week for a seminar. They come in from their jobs as machine 
runners, carpenters’ helpers, laborers in repair gangs, workers 
in automobile factories, printing establishments, ice cream fac- 
tories, copper factories, milk stations, truckers, waiters, street 
car conductors. They bring before the group for discussion the 
problems arising out of their own experience. 

“T wish we could study the possibilities of stabilizing pro- 
duction,” said a student one night. He had been working for 
eighteen dollars a week. That afternoon a notice had been posted 
in the factory to the effect that the plant would operate only 
three days a week until further notice. Less than ten dollars 
a week to live on instead of eighteen! How would your family 
budget stard being cut almost in two on a day’s notice? An in- 
dustrial engineer was asked to speak to the group on this prob- 
lem, and described the Dennison Manufacturing Company and 
other factories where the problem has been met successfully by 
intelligent production planning and sales policies. The group 
also discussed the bearing of the entire industrial system on this 
problem in its wider aspects. 

Other specialists came at the request of the group, including 
employers, personnel managers, economists, labor leaders, of- 
ficials of the State Department of Labor, experts in social legis- 
lation, social workers, ministers of labor churches. These ex- 
perts spoke and were questioned in regard to the employers’ 
point of view, modern personnel management, the function of 
the state in factory inspection, statistics, mediation, employ- 
ment bureaus, laws governing child labor, the minimum wage, 
night work for women, safety, workmen’s compensation, union 
management co-operation, employee representation, the control 
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of wages, religion and labor, and the whole range of social theory. 

The principal group for college girls is conducted by the 
Y. W. C. A. in Chicago. There the girls find jobs as operatives 
in candy factories, glove factories, bookbinderies, shoe factories, 
wiring radio coils, gumming and pasting boxes, feeding hogs’ 
hair to a machine in an upholstery plant, sewing lamp shades, 
making dresses, sometimes as domestic workers, or clerking in a 
five and ten cent store. They live in working girls’ homes. 
They pool their wages so as to provide for unemployment in the 
group and for the less than living wages received by some girls. 
They discover at once that women’s wages are commonly lower 
than men’s, even for the same jobs. They find that colored 
girls get less than white workers. The average wage of the entire 
group was only $12.62 a week. They found it possible to pay 
for board and meals, though at times they had to live on ten- 
cent lunches. They were unable to buy any clothes from their 
wages. ‘Listen, girlie,’ said a woman worker to one of the girls 
when she complained of the low pay, “‘the best advice for you is 
to get next to a sweetie. Let him keep you. Marry him, and 
even though you will have to work for a while, he will support 
you in your old age.”’ 

As the girls gather for their seminar on industrial problems 
in the evening, it proves to be hard work to study at the end of 
a long day in a factory. Even this fact helps them to under- 
stand what wage earners are up against in their struggle for 
further education in our night schools. It is a Christian gesture 
when these college students go back to the campus and help 
raise funds for Bryn Mawr and the other summer schools which 
enable industrial workers to get a taste of college life and a 
chance at higher education. 

There are, of course, certain psychological limitations to 
the experience of these college students in industry. The stu- 
dent knows that he is not in for life. He is continually conscious 
that at the end of the summer or of a somewhat longer period 
he will escape. He will go back to the campus. He expects to 
be an owner or a manager or a minister some day. He is not 
chained to the wheels of industry and can not know the exact 
thoughts of those who are. There is a question also whether 
the monotony of repetitive machine operation is harder on the 
student’s nervous system after his life of greater freedom and 
interest. But at any rate he approximates the experience of a 
wage earner. And in doing so he learns to some degree what 
no industrial engineer or expert in scientific management, with 
all his careful. training and accurate observation, can know. 
He learns something of the emotional content of the workers’ 
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reactions to industrial relations and working conditions. He 
learns how it feels to be a wage earner. This is important even 
from the point of view of scientific management. For out of 
the workers’ emotional reaction to various phases of our present 
industrial system come inefficiency on the job, industrial unrest, 
strikes and revolutions. A more scientific adjustment of in- 
dustry ‘will take into account in a way not yet accompiished, the 
emotional response of industrial workers. Modern psychology 
is pointing out that true education and understanding come only 
from participation in the situation. There is no way to under- 
stand the feeling of industrial workers under given conditions 
except by being a worker yourself. 

College students as a rule do not emerge from their summer 
of combined work and study feeling that their brief experience 
entitles them to suggest a complete solution of the labor problem. 
Rather are they impressed by the complexity and difficulty of 
the industrial situation, the need of further study and research, 
the importance of a scientific approach, and the broader economic 
problems involved. But they do gain in sympathetic under- 
standing of the human element in industry. For these students, 
the blithe indifference of the campus to industrial problems and 
the thoughtless selfishness of student strike-breakers disappears. 

The challenge of Christian brotherhood takes on industrial 
meaning often for the first time. One college girl who had been 
brought up in a comfortable home worked all summer bending 
over steaming tubs and catching hot towels in a Chicago laundry. 
Beside her toiled a working woman whose wages constituted the 
chief support of her baby, her crippled father and herself. The 
college girl began to turn over in her mind a question of ethics. 
Is it right for people who call themselves Christians to live in 
comfort as she had done all her life accepting the dividends of 
industries where women toil for ten hours a day in the heat 
and noise of a factory for thirteen dollars a week? 

The students in industry movement is small. Many are 
called. Few choose to take the chances of finding their own 
jobs and living on the wages and under the conditions of com- 
mon labor. But if the courage and determination to undergo the 
discipline of this experience take hold of an increasing number of 
the younger generation, particularly the scions of our wealthy 
families, the future stockholders in American industry, stu- 
dents in business administration and scientific management, 
instructors in economics, society girls and all students in theo- 
logical seminaries, we may indeed look for a powerful impetus 
in the years that lie ahead to the quest of religion for a brotherly 
social order. 


This Is a Wonderful World 


G. A. Studdert-Kennedy 


We are clever. There is no denying that. We are as clever 
as a bag of monkeys. Every day new proofs of how clever we 
are keep pouring in. We are conquering space and time at an 
astounding pace. The Commercial Air Service of Queensland, 
Australia, has flown over 4,000,000 miles without so much as 
scratching the finger of a passenger, pilot, or mechanic, and it 
boasts of one pilot who has flown for ten years over rough coun- 
try without a crash. 

But flight is only one of our lines. There are many others. 
Recent tests of wireless telephones between Grimsby, England, 
and Melbourne, Australia, have given excellent results. Men 
and women in all parts of the British Empire will soon be able 
to converse with one another as easily and clearly as I can con- 
verse with the grocer or the butcher in our town. That is no 
flight of the imagination, but a simple, sober fact. 

Moreover, what is done for hearing will also be done for 
sight, and they will be combined so that we shall be able to see 
and hear a person talking over thousands of miles. 

They have made the weird discovery that pictures can be 
translated into sounds. They can make a gramophone record 
of your face, and let it off either as a picture or a song. 


I am told that some people’s faces make most dreadful 
sounds, and I am not surprised. In fact, I knew they would. 

Then there is this old doctor chap, Dr. Voronoff, who has 
made old sheep young by an operation, and his surgical sheep 
breed better lambs and grow better wool than ordinary sheep. 

If he starts playing that trick with men and women, we 
shall be older than our grandfathers before long. When Decem- 
ber wants to mate with June he will get himself Voronoffed 
into April before the wedding day. 

But in all seriousness that is where the snag in this clever- 
ness comes in. When the world was fixed one way up, and we 
men could not move it, we had to take it as it was, and put up 
with it. But now that we can turn it round as we please, we 
must decide which way it is to be. We must agree about it. 

There is the snag. We must agree, and that is exactly what 
we can not do. We seem to be able to do anything but agree 
what we are to do. ; 

You can take the submarine as a specimen case. A sub- 
marine is clever. It is a monument of concentrated cleverness. 
It is just cram full from end to end of ingenuity and scientific 
knowledge. By means of its cleverness we have conquered the 
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depths of the sea, and gone down to join the fish. But unfor- 
tunately our fish is a shark. It is a cruel monster with gaping 
jaws and damnable teeth. It is neither use nor ornament. It 
lives in order to destroy. It would seem obvious that such things 
should be smashed and broken into powder, and that no more 
should be made. No one would hesitate to kill a devil-fish. But 
we can not agree to destroy these tame devil-fish that we make 
for ourselves. 

The conquest of the depths looks like being not a blessing 
but a curse, because we can not agree. It is the same with the 
conquest of the heights. We have gone down to the depths and 
joined the fish, and up to the heights to join the birds. But the 
‘fish is a shark or a devil-fish, and the bird is a bird of prey, with 
sharp curved beak and tearing claws. He is as beautiful as an 
eagle, and much more terrible. 

With two or three machine-guns, and a load of bombs and 
poison gas, he spreads untiring wings, and the shadow of swift 
flying death falls right across the world. 

Thousands of these monsters are being made and trained 
to do their deadly work in every country. If God had made such 
obscene and loathsome creatures as these eagles out of hell we 
might have combined to destroy them. 

But they are our own creations. Out of the hell in human 
hearts have they emerged, and spread their wings between our 
children and the sun. We can not agree to destroy them. No 
one will hear of it. ' 

They have proposed to kill the sharks, but it is doubtful 
whether we can agree to do it. They are cheaper and more 
deadly than the surface monsters of the sea,.and the poorer na- 
tions claim them as protection against the rich. No one has ever 
proposed to kill the eagles. We are all making more and more 
of them. Multitudes of fabulous foul birds with gleaming eyes 
and bloody beaks are hatching out their filthy eggs, and hatching 
them at our expense. 

We pay the hard-earned wealth of a million working days 
to keep them while our own babes go short of food. 


What Is Humanism? 


Can you wonder if I ask myself: ‘‘Are we good enough?’’ 

Are we good enough to be as clever as we are, never mind as 
clever as we may become? We may speak to one another from 
the ends of the earth, but what good is that if the words we speak 
are words of war? We may see one another face to face with a 
thousand miles between, but what is there in that if the face we 
see is the face of a foe? 

We may have power to change the world, but what if we 
can not agree which way to change it? We may be able to mould 
it nearer to our heart’s desire, but what if our heart’s desire is 
for evil and not for good? 

What if our heart’s desires conflict and contradict one 
another? Shall we not as we grow cleverer produce more and 
more monstrous things to maim and kill until at last we fly at 
one another’s throats, and in some awful final struggle wreck the 
world we ought to rule, and die amidst its ruins? 

That is of all questions the most urgent and tremendous, 
for all who think not only for themselves but for their children. 
Are we good enough? 

The root of our trouble lies in our heart’s desire. Nothing 
can help us or deliver us from horror which does not change our 
heart’s desire. and enable us to agree upon the kind of world we 
want, and which way up it is to stand. Can science do that? 
Can science tame the savage in us or deliver us from fear and 
greed? There is no doubt that we have more power to get what 
we want than men have ever had; but the very power is terrify- 
ing unless we can learn to want beauty, to want goodness, and 
truth. 

There standeth One amongst you whom ye know not. 

May it not be that he, and he alone, holds the key to, the 
future? It may be child-like, but it may be true. 

There is none other good enough 
To pay the price of sin, 
He only can unlock the gates 
Of Heaven and let us in. 
The Witness (Protestant Episcopal). 


Here Are Some Answers 


Marion Franklin Ham 


A new school of thought called ““Humanism”’ has arisen in 
the Unitarian fellowship—new to our denomination, but very 
old in the history of philosophy. Naturally, it has caused a good 
deal of questioning. What is humanism? 

In a volume of ‘‘Humanist Sermons,’’ edited by Curtis W. 
Reese, eighteen humanist ministers have attempted to answer 
this question. Some of the answers are fairly clear and com- 
prehensible. Others are vague and inchoate. All of them seem 
to lack definiteness of statement about the fundamental ques- 
tions of religion. The humanists talk much of religion. The 
humanists talk much about such things as “the supreme worth 
of life, and the necessity of treating it as an end and not as a 
means;’’ the attempt to understand human experience by means 
of human inquiry; and “the effort to enrich human experience 
to the utmost capacity of man and the utmost limits of environ- 
ing conditions’””—things which Unitarians have always accepted 
as the working principles of their faith. But what do the human- 
ists think about God; and the relation of the soul to a Higher 
Power; and its need of communion with that Power; and its 
hope of coming into more harmonious relations with that Power, 
in this life and in a life beyond death? 

Most of the dissertations on humanism do nos give satis- 
factory answers to these questions. But occasionally a humanist 
states the humanistic position in plain terms. In the May, 1928, 
number of the Hwmanist, published by the Unitarian Society of 
Hollywood, Calif., Russell W. Peterson, speaking for the hu- 
manists, in an article on ‘“Theism,” says: “The humanist . . . 
discards theism as distracting and unnecessary’’—which means 
that he discards his belief in God. 


That states the humanistic position very clearly. When 


humanism discards theism, it has to go to the opposite position— 
atheism, because there is nowhere else to go. Mr. Peterson seems 
to realize this. He closes his criticism of theism with these words: 
“Son of man ... know thyself. For thou alone art God.’ 
Tn his thought man is the only God there is in the universe. He 
is frankly atheistic. 

In the same issue of the Humanist, its editor, the Rev. 
Theodore Curtis Abel, says: ‘‘The humanist has thought his way 
through theism and left it far behind . . . one can be a humanist 
only in proportion as he outgrows his theism’’—which means 
that one can not be a humanist until one has discarded one’s be- 
lief in God. This again states the humanistic position very 
clearly. As Mr. Abel puts it, a man has to become an atheist in 
order to be a humanist. We use the word simply as a term of 
classification, and with no thought of casting opprobrium on 
any one. We are simply letting the humanists tell us in their 
own words what humanism is; and we gain nothing by refusing 
to calla spade a spade. 

In the Register of July 19, the report of an address by the 
Rey. E. Burdette Backus, at Star Island, reads as follows: “Mr. 
Backus attempted to show how a man may be truly religious 
without belief in a personal God. He pointed out the elements 
of worship which may be retained by the man whorhas discarded 
the idea of God as personal, conscious, intelligent, and guiding 
the" universe.”” The report of the same address in the Boston 
Transcript of July 18, under the heading, “Religion without God,”’ 
says: “In his own view, which excludes a personal God, the values 
for human life which have inhered in the God conception are 
not lost, said Mr. Backus. It is a mistake to believe that a 
humanitarian program can not be carried forward without a 
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belief in God.’’ Mr. Backus, speaking as a humanist, frankly 
takes the atheistic postion. 

In the Register of July 19, Dr. A. Wakefield Slaten, in an 
address entitled, ‘“The Unfinished Symphony and the Director,”’ 
says: ‘‘Lest I should be misunderstood . . . let me remark that 
what I have said is not to be construed as a confession of theism.”’ 
In that one sentence Dr. Slaten frankly takes the atheistic posi- 
tion. 

In the Register of June 7, Dr. Horace Westwood, who is not 
a humanist, gives this estimate of humanism: “‘Humanists are 
concerned with ... the persuasion of men that in the last 
analysis the problem of man’s future is one of human responsi- 
bility, and hence to the building of a Human Providence which 
shall functiorf in every sphere of human activity.’’ If we under- 
stand Dr. Westwood, he says that humanism is an attempt to 
persuade men to. build a Human Providence which shall take 
the place of the theist’s concept of God. This confirms the 
testimony of the humanists themselves, that humanism has 
rejected the God idea of theism and is occupying the atheistic 
position. 

In the Register of June 28, Rev. Henry W. Pinkham, speak- 
ing for the humanists, says: ‘‘If we find that as a matter of fact 
our greatest blessings proceed from human wisdom and goodness 
rather than from any alleged supernatural personal agency we 
have been taught to call God, then human wisdom and goodness 
will have to us the value of God.’”’ This statement is in exact line 
with Dr. Westwood’s statement that humanism seeks to build a 
Human Providence which shall take the place of the God con- 
cept of theism. 

These citations are sufficient to show that humanism has 
abandoned the theistic position and is occupying the atheistic 
position. Such testimonies of leading humanists justify us in 
saying that humanism and atheism come very close to being 
synonymous terms. If any one is calling himself a humanist 
under the impression that humanism is not atheism, I venture to 
assert that he does not understand humanism. It follows natu- 
rally that when humanism discards belief in God, the correlative 
beliefs in prayer and the soul and immortality have little meaning 
and soon die of inanition. There is no logical place for them in 
the humanistic program. 

Now when a religious movement asks us to accept a pro- 
gram of atheism as something far superior to theism, it ought to 
have impregnable scientific ground upon which to base its ap- 
peal. Has humanism such ground? Science furnishes no evi- 
dence of it. The humanists talk much about applying the scien- 
tific method to religious thought. We all agree that religion 
should employ that method. But the application of the scientific 
method to religious thought is one thing, and the facts which 
science has established are another. What fact has science dis- 
covered that makes the theistic position untenable and the 
humanistic position the true one? 

What does science know about the cause or the constitution 
of the universe? Absolutely nothing. And no reputable scien- 
tist makes any claim that it does. Scientists have advanced many 
theories; but here, again, scientific speculation is one thing and 
scientific findings are another. Science doesn’t know what lfe 
is, or force, or matter. It doesn’t yet know the nature of the 
atom. It has advanced a half dozen theories about it in the past 
thirty years, and has had to abandon them all. It doesn’t know 
whether there is a God—whether the force that runs the universe 
is intelligent or unintelligent, conscious or unconscious, personal 
or impersonal. It doesn’t. know whether man has a soul, or is a 
soul occupying a body; whether man lives after death, or ceases 
to live when.death occurs. In fact, science knows so little about 
the fundamental questions with which religion has to deal that 
it can not be regarded as an authority on these questions. - It is 
profoundly ignorant about the things that most vital.y concern 
our faith and hope. 

And yet the humanists, professing to base their religious 
thinking on the findings of science, discard theism and ask us 
to accept a program..of socialistic atheism as the solution of all 
our religious and social problems. Isn’t it possible that our 
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humanist friends have been listening more to the theorizing of a ~ 


certain school of materialistic pseudo-scientists than to the voice 
of the living God, bearing testimony in their own souls to the 
abiding realities of the spiritual realm? 

And how is this movement going to affect our denomination? 
We have been inviting humanist speakers to deliver addresses 
on humanism at our conferences and before our young people. 
We have voted in convention to publish hymns and prayers and 
services with God left out of them, for the use of the humanists. 
We have proposed to conduct special missions in humanist 
churches. Does all this mean that, as a denomination, we are 
going to accept the humanist program and take our stand be- 
fore the world as a body of atheists, whose only goSpel is ethical 
culture and social service? 

I fee] that I must make my own position perfectly clear in 
this matter. I do not believe that rejection of the God idea is 
an advance in religion. To the contrary, I believe that it is a re- 
treat that will ultimately destroy our influence and usefulness 
as a fellowship of free churches. I do not believe that Uni- 
tarians can go before the world with a program of atheism, no 
matter how many shibboleths of ethical culture and social ser- 
vice they may couple with it, and win the confidence and alle- 
giance of people who care enough about religion to support 
churches of any kind. As I see it, religion without God is re- 
ligion without meaning and motive-power, and if we undertake 
to sponsor such a religion, it will be the beginning of the end for 
us. I am firmly convinced that no religious body can discard 
its belief in God and continue to live, much less feed the spiritual 
hunger of people. 

I am therefore unalterably opposed to humanism, in any of 
its guises or disguises. If religious liberty as we know and highly 
prize it in our free churches leads to atheism, and the discarding 
of the things that keep the faith and hope of the world alive, then 
we must admit that the more conservative bodies of Protestantism 
are fully justified in their persistent distrust of it. —The Christian 
Register. j 

o* * * 
MUDDY VISION 

It is amusing to see the astigmatism, indeed the blindness, 
which affects many of our otherwise clear-visioned citizens when 
they look at the prohibition question. A beautiful case in point 
is seen in the February issue of the American Mercury, in an 
article on the automobile traffic problem by Mr. Raymond L. 
Tompkins. Discussing the incredible congestion in the down- 
town districts of our great cities, Mr. Tompkins puts his finger 
flat on the central difficulty in the matter of ‘‘parking.’’ Noth- 
ing has been accomplished by restricting the parking privilege, 
says our author; sooner or later we must abolish parking in the 
down-town streets, as they have done in Chicago, and then 
we shall get somewhere. And the reason is that the restriction 
policy simply will not work! ‘One thing seems to be certain 
about it,’’ says Mr. Tompkins, “that the public pays no more 
attention to restrictive laws. short of complete abolition of the 
privilege than it does to prohibition.’”’ If ever there was a case 
of muddy vision, this is it. For why do we have probihition 
to-day? For the same reason that, sooner or later, we are going 
to have prohibition of automobile parking in down-town streets. 
Because every attempt to establish and enforce restrictive meas- 
ures was found to be a failure! Every chance was given to the 
liquor interests in the old days to live up to the policy of sales 
restriction, just as every chance is now being given to auto- 
mobilists to live up to the policy of parking restriction. But the 
liquor interests simply would not play the game. They paid 
“no more attention to restrictive laws short of complete aboli- 
tion’? than the automobile public is now paying to the same 
laws governing parking. The result was ‘‘complete abolition,’’ 
or prohibition—the very thing which Mr. Tompkins is now 
urging for the solution of the traffic problem. Prohibition came 
in this country not because fanatics wanted it, but because law- 
less liquor interests forced it. And prohibition is going to stay, 
for the same reason. Prohibition, even at its worst, is the only 
way of handling the problem at all.— Unity. 
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The General Convention at Work 


SERVICE AT LAYING OF CORNER-STONE 
Sunday, April 28, at 4 p. m. 


Hymn—“‘A Mighty Fortress Is Our God’’ 
Invocation and Lord’s Prayer: 

Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D. 
Responsive Reading and Declaration of Faith: 
Rev. Clarence E. Rice, D. D. 
Anthem—“Prayer of Thanksgiving”’ Old Duich Melody 

National Capital Oratorio Association. 
Addresses: 
“What the Natiqnal Memorial Church Represents,’’ 
Rey. Frank D. Adams, D. D., 
President Universalist General Convention. 
“Past and Future,’’ 
Rev. John van Schaick, D. D., 
Pastor Emeritus. 
Hymn—‘“One Holy Church of God Appears” . Samuel Longfellow 
Depositing of Records: 
Rey. Roger F. Etz, D. D., 
Executive Secretary of the Universalist General 
Convention. 
Prayer of Consecration: 
Rey. John Smith Lowe, D. D., 
Former General Superintendent of the Universalist 
Church. 
Hymn—‘For All Thy Saints” 
Ceremony of Laying the Corner-stone: 
Rev. Frederic W. Perkins, D. D., 
Minister of the Universalist National Memorial 
Church. 
Choral Anthem, from the Symphony ‘‘America’’ 
National Capital Oratorio Association. 


Martin Luther 


How 


Bloch 


Benediction. 
* = 
B. OF THE N. M C. 
1988. Miss Myra R. Owen and Mrs. Minnie Owen Trickey, 


Tilton, N. H. 
Charles and Emily Isham Owen. 


1989. Mrs. Abram Conklin, Southold, N. Y. 
Mrs. Caroline M. Lowerre. 
1990-1991. Mr. and Mrs. Albert B. Morgan, Malden, Mass. 


Sarah J. Morgan. 
1992. Anna Sponsler, Hutchinson, Jansas. 
W. J. Sponsler. 


1993. Anna Sponsler, Hutchinson, Kansas. 
Mary H. Sponsler. 
1994. Sarah F. Gay, Norwood, Mass. 
Ebenezer Fisher Gay. 
1995. Church School of First Universalist Church, North 
Adams, Mass. 
Mr. and Mrs. William G. Cady. 
1996. Church School of First Universalist Church, North 
Adams, Mass. 
Dr. Orland J. Brown. 
1997. Maude L. Warwick, Hamilton, O. 
Tsaac M. Warwick. 
1998. Maude L. Warwick, Hamilton, O. 
Harriet Warwick. 
1999. Maude L. Warwick, Hamilton, O. 
Virginia Warwick. 
2000. Mrs. Henry T. Underdown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dr. Charles Mohr. 
2001. Florence A. and Ernestine L. Gray, Medina, N. Y. 
Mary E. Gray. 
2002. Ella A. Angell, Lancaster, N. Y.- 
John R. Bliss. 
2003. Edwin W. Archer, Charlestown, Mass. 


Mr. and Mrs. Alhert D. Archer. 


2004. Mrs. Ellen Montgomery and Mrs. Luella J. Collins, 
Gaines, Mich. 
Rev. C. P. Nash. 
2005-2007. The Misses E. and L. Blackman, Brooklyn, New 
York. 
2008. Mrs. Elma Halstead Gould, Towson, Md. 
Sarah Amelia Halstead. 
2009-2011. Mr. H. E. Getchell, Woonsocket, R. I. 
2012-2014. Mrs. Edith Ellis Getchell, Woonsocket, R. I. 
2015. Mr. and Mrs. Samuel L. Small, Dexter, Me. 
Arthur Dwight Small. 
2016. Mrs. G. H. Arnold and Mrs. Eben Prescott, Braintree, 
Mass. 
Mrs. Minot F. Inman, Foxboro. 
2017. Miss Maude Clark, Albion, N. Y. 


Miss Helen A. Tanner, of Albion, N. Y. 
Misses S. Maud and Gertrude M. Whipple, Pawtucket, 
1a le 
Arathusa J. Mason. 
Misses S. Maud and Gertrude M. Whipple, Pawtucket, 
Riel 
Lois M. Mason. 
Misses S. Maud and Gertrude M. Whipple, Pawtucket, 
RS. 
Lavina C. Mason Whipple. 
Mrs. Rose Budd Stewart, Muncie, Ind. 
Dr. Samuel O. Budd (father). 
Mrs. Rose Budd Stewart, Muncie, Ind. 
Mrs. India Allen Budd (mother). 


2018. 


2019. 


2023. Mrs. May J. Fall, Elgin, Ill. 
Mary E. Long. 
2024. Mrs. May J. Fall, Elgin, Ill. 
i Amy Smith. 
2025. Mrs. May J. Fall, Elgin, IIl. 
Tone Long. 
2026. Myra A. Davis, Portland, Me. 


Mrs. Annie B. Davis. 
Myra A. Davis, Portland, Me. 
Mrs. Elmira W. Mountfort. 
Women’s Missionary Association of the First Universalist 
Church, Pensacola, Fla. 
Rev. Albert C. White. 
Chas. M. Hampton, Palma Sola, Fla. 
Jennie B. Hampton. 
The Whatsoever Club, Malden, Mass. 
Mrs. Eliza Worthly McCullum. 
Ladies’ Aid Society of the First Universalist Church of 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 
To commemorate fifty years of service. 
James O. Carr, Brackenridge, Pa. 
Daniel O. Danforth. 
James O. Carr, Brackenridge, Pa. 
Harriet HE. Danforth. 
Miss Clara B. Pitcher, Wahsington, D. C. 
Wilbert O. Pitcher. 
Mrs. Lucy M. Shearer, Minden, Neb. 
John Allen (father). 
Mrs. Lucy M. Shearer, Minden, Neb. 
Mary Allen. 
Rey. E. W. Preble, Charlton, Mass. 
Miss Charlotte Curtis and sisters, Oneonta, NY 
Mr. and Mrs. V. L. Curtis. 
Marion Holly Mone, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Leroy G. Vose, Machias, Me. 
Ezekiel Vose. 
Mrs. Martha H. Vose, Machias, Me. 
Mrs. Phebe C. Hill. 
Universalist Church, Table Grove, IIl. 
Mrs. Mary Harris. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


WHAT IS A FEDERATED CHURCH? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Will some one please tell me what is a federated church? 
I had supposed it was a church made up of two—or possibly 
more—churches of different denominations, each retaining its 
organization and denominational connection, but holding ser- 
vices together and uniting in employing a minister. 

In the Leader of March 30 is a letter from Rev. H. E. Latham 
of Springfield, Vt., which implies something quite different. 
He says: ‘‘Here in Vermont the Bethel Universalist church has 
joined the Congregational church; Bellows Falls, Rochester 
and Richmond have done likewise; Brattleboro is in the Uni- 
tarian fold.’’ That seems to indicate that these churches are 
no longer Universalist, but all but Bethel are called federated in 
our Year Book. If they had severed all connection with the 
Universalist Church they would not be in the Year Book at all. 
And if federated means what I have thought it did it would be 
as correct to say that the Unitarian church in Brattleboro was 
in the Universalist fold and that the Congregational churches of 
Rochester, Bellows Falls and Richmond had joined the Uni- 
versalist church, as to say what Mr. Latham did say—and ac- 
tually neither would be correct. 

Will some one please enlighten me? 

Inquirer. 
* * 


THE OLD DEAD STUMP 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
Your recent editorial about ‘‘The Old Dead Stump”’ prompts 
me to send you my impression of it. 


Strong lines graced by a tangle of vine, 

Artists’ joy of unpainted glories, 

The old dead stump guards summer’s riot of quick growth, 

Drab background for the glow of hollyhocks and purple solarum 
blossoms. 


Resting me beside its rugged form, 
I hear the cricket’s shrill tone within, 
Melodious with the wood tones of a violin. 


Keeping its tryst with winter’s beauty, 

’Neath gaunt stalks of summer’s ephemeral color, 

Sturdy stand of many years 

Tells tales of other times, 

Cold springs and years of warmth and rain; 

Rings in decay, a picture of time when it knew not earth. 

Anna P. Kennedy. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


* * 


ORGANIC UNION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It is becoming more and more apparent as the weeks go by 
that the time is not ripe for organic union of Universalists with 
either Unitarians or Congregationalists. There is not a suf- 
ficient Christian harmony back of the movement to make it de- 
sirable or efficient. It is evident that a group of Universalists 
do not desire closer affiliation with Congregationalists. It is 
evident that a group of Unitarians do not care to unite with 
Congregationalists and are doing what they can to prevent a 
union of Congregationalists and Universalists. It is sure that 
quite a group of Universalists are not in a mood at present for 
organic union with certain elements in the Unitarian Church. 
It is probable that by this time there is quite a group of Con- 
gregationalists who do not care for unions, organic or otherwise, 
with either of us—and not to be blamed. It would seem to be 
the part of wisdom at the Washington Convention to vote down 
’ the proposed Universalist-Unitarian union, and let the matter 
of closer affiliation of the Congregational and Universalist 
Churches remain quiescent. In the meantime the work will go 


on uniting or federating Universalist, Unitarian, Congregational, 
Methodist and other congregations in communities where there 
is sufficient Christian harmony and a desire to increase the 
efficiency of the Church Universal to make union practical. 

The current discussion is not conducive to the welfare of 
either the Universalist or the Unitarian Church, or the Church 
Universal. 

Byron A. Mead. 


* * 


“OH, FOR CRYING OUT LOUD!” 


To the Editor of the Leader: “4 

I have just read with the amazement felt by you, Dr. Dief- 
fenbach’s editorial ‘‘For Better Understanding,’’ copied from 
the Christian Register. 

It is indeed, as you say, an admirable portrait of Dr. Gilroy 
“except for the drawing, the coloring, the form and the likeness.’’ 

“There is always a dearth of respect or of emphasis for in- 
telligence in the Congregationalist’s attitude,’’ says Dr. Dieffen- 
bach. As my young son says, in moments of emotional stress, 
“Oh, for crying out loud!’’ 

And by the way, did other readers of the Leader read and 
enjoy Mr. Whitaker’s ‘‘Negative Fundamentalism’’ in the 
April 6 issue, immediately preceding Dr. Dieffenbach’s edito-- 
rial? 

Dr. Dieffenbach’s article is so utterly inept, so lacking in 
discrimination, and in ability to appreciate the real and high 
liberalism of the Congregationalisi’s editor, that Dr. Gilroy very 
probably will ignore it. 

As a constant reader of the Congregationalist and of Dr. 
Gilroy’s articles ever since he assumed its editorship, it seems in- 
explicable to me that Dr. Dieffenbach could say of the paper 
that it is “‘typical’’ of the “‘lack of theology,’’ and of its editor 
that ‘“‘he does not know what it is to be a liberal.’’ 

I am one of no doubt vast numbers who have been helped 
into deeper faith and into sane and liberal attitudes by the 
constant reading of Dr. Gilroy’s writings. Previous utterances 
of Dr. Dieffenbach should lead one to feel no surprise that he 
finds absurdity in Dr. Gilroy’s stand that love is indeed “a 
theology.’” What does Dr. Dieffenbach do with Christ’s own 
words: “By this shall all men know ye are my disciples if ye 
have love one to another?”’ 

I am wondering if the Unitarian denomination as a whole 
would endorse such an attitude as this of the editor of the Chris- 
tian Register. 

Bertha G. Woods. 

Berwyn, Maryland. 


* * 


ANOTHER INVITATION FOR JOHANNES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

If Johannes accepts the invitation of the Rev. Mr. Preble to 
write up the old Oxford church and visit Charlton as well, tell 
him not to fail to take in the birthplace of Clara Barton in North 
Oxford, which he may pass on his way to this town if he takes 
the road leading off at Bartlett’s Mili. 

Marietta B. Wilkins. 

Salem, Mass. 

* Ok 
LONG AN OLD FRIEND 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

A Universalist paper with many different titles has been a 
weekly visitor in our home for more than seventy-five years. 
Of our large family, only my niece and self are left to welcome it. 
Like the coming of an old and valued friend, grown dearer 
through the passing of many years, which must assure you of 
my appreciation of the present very efficient and interesting 
Christian Leader. 

M. Alice Converse. 

Watertown, N. Y. 


q 
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Home 


SOMNOLENCE 
Frances B. Damon 
When you have slipped to the arms of Slumber 
And your head is heavy upon her breast, 
And the hands let go the things that cumber, 
And the heart forgets its burning quest, 
For one sweet moment before you vanish 
Into the mystery of sleep, 
You see the saints day tries to banish, 
Who still their faithful journeys keep. 


So I saw Peter and Paul a-walking 
The other night, and as they came near 
Of the Master’s way was Peter talking, 
And oh—and oh—that I could hear! 
That I could catch one little story 
Of the many told by the Jewish moon 
While Peter and Paul walked in the glory,— 
But they spoke too low and they passed too soon. 


Then I saw the splendor of stars reflected 
From icy peaks and rivers black, 
And—ha! John Muir, all unexpected, 
A wee bit doggie upon his track. 
And I said, to the Giver of life thanksgiving! 
J fade—I vanish—but I have seen 
Still in the fair land of the living, 
Peter and Paul, John and Stickeen. 


* * * 


LONELY 
Helen Palmer 

=| CUP of strong coffee this morning and toast, 

A| please.” Elsie Townsend sighed and leaned 
back in her chair wearily. “Oh, I’m so 
@| tired.” 
“Wnjoy yourself last night, Elsie?’ Frank Town- 
send smiled at his pretty, dainty wife over the morn- 
ing paper. ‘That rose and silver gown was a beauty, 
much prettier than your gold one.” 

“Tt did become me. But what have I to wear 
to-night? I was so busy yesterday looking after 
those poor families that I didn’t have a moment to 
think about myself.”’ 

“Why in the world don’t you throw up all this 
social service work? It is perfectly disgusting that 
it should take so much of your time.” 

“T would, but it’s the thing everybody is doing 
and —” 

“And you would hate to be considered a back- 
slider.”’ 

ION Go rah 

Frank Townsend laughed outright. “Elsie, you 
are impossible! Don’t you know that folks will think 
just as much of you if you do a little and let some one 
else do the rest?” 

“People in glass houses shouldn’t throw stones. 
Why don’t you give up your clubs, your associated 
charities, everything, every single thing except parties 
and clothes? You wouldn’t like the thought of it 
any more than I. But what shall I wear to-night!” 

“Don’t worry. This is Christmas and I believe it 
is the custom to give presents. Mary, willyou get that 
package on the hall table and give it to Mrs. Town- 
send?” 

“Yes, sir.” 


and Children 


“Frank, you are a dear, but did you think to get 
anything for Reginald? I picked up one or two things 
yesterday; I didn’t have time for much, but probably 
he will like them.” 

“Of course he will, he would be a ead if he didn’t. 
I found a few toys and books that I took up last night 
after he had gone to sleep. I didn’t have time to stop, 
but at a glance he didn’t look like himself. Awake 
he is always so sort of grown up, solemn, almost 
sullen. I don’t like it, he’s not the least bit boyish.”’ 

“Why, the very idea, Frank! He is only eight 
years old and already a perfect little gentleman. That 
new governess is a wonder. She will make him a boy 
for us to be proud of.” 

“Maybe,” was the doubtful reply. But all 
family discord was banished as Mrs. Townsend drew 
from the box a shimmery evening gown. 

At the very moment that Mrs. Townsend was 
exclaiming over the new gown, her son, the perfect 
little gentleman, was surveying moodily the gifts 
the maid had brought up from his parents. Another 
Christmas and practically the same things, trains, 
toys, books, balls. Nothing was really interesting. 
Suddenly he spied something tucked away in the 
corner, a tool chest. With a slight touch of excite- 
ment he investigated. During the next hour he was 
busily employed learning the use of each tool and 
practising the art of carpentry upon the furniture. 

A horrified governess came to the rescue of the 
unimpaired furniture. Hastily she gathered together 
the tools and took them away—where, no one would 
ever know, but they disappeared. 

Enraged, the young man screamed, kicked, and 
even fought when his well-meaning governness tried 
to quiet him. Desperate, at last, she dragged him 
into the closet, closed and locked the door, and pock- 
eted the key. 

For a moment quiet ensued. The closet was dark 
and deep, not a ray of light crept into it, and to a child 
frightened by a former nurse’s stories of ghosts, 
witches, goblins, and dragons the dark held unnam- 
able terrors. Trembling, he frantically beat upon 
the door and tearfully begged to be let out. No 
answer was forthcoming. The cries grew louder. 

Had the nursery been anywhere but at the far 
end of the house, had Reginald’s father and mother 
found time to look in at the nursery before they be- 
gan to fill their social engagements for the day, had 
not part of the holiday been granted to the governess, 
and had she not spent her half-holiday away from 
the house, Reginald surely would have been released. 

As it was no one heard him, and in an hour the 
screams had died away to long quavering sobs. Ex- 
hausted, he sank to the floor and the sobs became little 
short gasps. He was tired, dreadfully tired. He 
would like to sleep but—his eyes widened, were there 
eyes, red, fierce eyes, glaring at him from that corner? 
No, he was mistaken. He relaxed, then shuddered 
and clung closer to the walls. Something was touch- 
ing him, something soft. He closed his eyes tightly 
to shut out the frightful darkness, and wondered if 
there were other little boys locked into horrible 
closets on Christmas day. Two big tears of self- 
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pity rolled down the already tear-stained face. A 
drowsiness crept over him and his head drooped. 

A key clicked. The door opened slowly, silently. 
On the threshold stood.a man, a stranger, and as 
Reginald lifted his head to look at the newcomer the 
man smiled, a tender, kindly smile full of infinite love. 

“Are you tired, little. one?” he asked, kneeling 
beside Reginald. 

“Awfully tired,’ he confessed, 
lonesome too.” 

“T’m lonely, too. Come.” The man’s sad gray 
eyes lighted again with that beautiful smile as the 
boy came to his outstretched hands. 

With a little trembling sigh of contentment 
Reginald nestled against the man’s shoulder. How 
comfortable it was! How peaceful! With round, 
wondering eyes he looked earnestly into the almost 
familiar gentle face above him. 

“TDon’t ever let me go, please,’ he begged. 

“Never,” was the quiet, emphatic reply. 

Smiling happily, Reginald cuddled closer to the 
man’s shoulder and fell into a deep and dreamless 
sleep. 

Downstairs all was commotion. The maid had 
discovered the empty nursery when she had carried 
up Reginald’s lunch. Mr. and Mrs. Townsend were 
lunching out; the governess was away. What was to 
be done! The butler quickly took charge of things 
and called the Townsends. Then, acting upon their 
advice, he notified the police. The anxious mother 
and father hurried home and made a search of every 
room in the house to no avail. 

In the library, husband and wife faced each other. 

“Nothing to do but wait.” Frank Townsend 
frowned at the clock. “Two o’clock It’s high time 
we were hearing from the police.” 

Elsie became hysterical. ‘Oh, he’s been kid- 
napped. I know he has. And he will be murdered 
and we shall never see him again. Why, why didn’t 
I look after him myself!’ 

“Calm yourself, Elsie, they will find him, but 
why in heaven’s name don’t they let us know what 
they have found so far! Those policemen are the 
slowest mortals on the face of the earth.” 

“Call them again.” 

“What’s the use? I’ve called ten times in the 
last half hour and each time they knew less about it 
than they did when they started.” 

There was silence for a few moments. Elsie 
gazed unseeingly out of the window. Frank paced 
the floor, glaring now and then at the clock. 

A sharp peal of the bell resounded through the 
hall. Frank bolted for the door, pushed aside the 
butler, and opened it himself. Elsie was at his elbow. 

“Did you—?”. Frank’s mouth remained half 
open as he stared at the thin, wiry, little old lady on 
the porch. 

“Did I what?” she asked in a high pitched voice, 
as sharp and wiry as she. ‘Well, are you going to let 
me in or are you going to stand there like imbeciles?”’ 

““Hr—yes—yes, come in, Aunt Emma, do.” 

“Aumph, nice and cordial, I must say!” 

“Have you seen him?” cried Elsie, speaking for 
the first time. 

“Seen who?” 
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“Seen him—Reginald. He’s lost.’ 

“Don’t fret yourself, Elsie, he’ll turn up when 
you least expect it, and do stop staring like a lunatic, 
Frank. You have searched the house, of course, and 
the police are hunting, I judge. Nothing more can be 
done now, so come up to the nursery while I have this 
picture hung. It’s Reginald’s Christmas present 
from me. Quite suggestive I should say—Christ 
holding a little lamb. That is the way you can hold 
Reginald, Frank, when he is found.” 

The parents exchanged glances. A queer present 
for a child, was the thought of each, but nothing was 
said. They watched while it was hung at the foot of 
Reginald’s bed, and then silently they went back 
downstairs. 

Four o’clock came at last, and the governess 
appeared to take up her duties again. “Have you 
questioned her?” asked Frank’s aunt shrewdly. 

Without a word Frank called her into the li- 
brary, told her about the child’s disappearance and 
asked her where he was when she left. 

“He—he must be in the nursery closet. I thought 
some one would hear him and let him out. Here is 
the key.” 

Frank Townsend seized the key and raced up- 
stairs, followed closely by his wife. He unlocked the 
door and peered into the.darkness. There, half- 
propped up against the wall, lay Reginald, sound 
asleep. The father stooped over him and picked him 
up tenderly. 

A chubby little hand clung to the father’s lapel. 

“Don’t leave me, please,” he murmured sleepily. 

“Never,’? muttered the man huskily as he laid 
his son on the bed. 

The boy stirred restlessly and opened his eyes. 
There on the wall was the picture of the Christ. Be- 
wildered, he glanced at his father and mother and 
then back at the picture. A smile crept to the cor- 
ners of his mouth. 

“My lonely man left. I guess he had to find other 
lonely boys, but he gave me his picture.’’ With ador- 
ing eyes he gazed at the picture on the wall. 

Mystified, the parents looked lovingly at their 
son. Then the father understood. 

“Poor lonely little chap,’”’ he whispered. 

Dexter, Maine. 


K * * 


THE LADIES’ AID 


The old church bell had long been cracked; its call was but 
a groan. It seemed to sound a funeral knell with every broken 
tone. ‘‘We need a bell,’’ the brethren said, “‘but taxes must be 
paid. We have no money we can spare. Just ask the ladies’ 
aid.” 

The shingles on the roof were old; the rain came down in rills. 
The brethren slowly shook their/ heads and read the monthly 
bills. The chairman of the board arose and said, “I am afraid 
that we shall have to lay the case before the ladies’ aid.’’ 

The preacher’s salary was behind; the poor man blushed to 
meet the grocer and the butcher as they passed him on the 
street. But nobly spoke the brethren then: ‘‘Pastor, you shall 
be paid. We'll call upon the treasurer of our good ladies’ aid.’’ 

“Oh,’’ said the men, ‘‘the way to heaven is long and hard 
and steep. With slopes of ease on either side, the path is hard 
to keep. We can not climb the heights alone; our hearts are sore 
dismayed! We ne’er shall get to heaven at all without the 
ladies’ aid.’’—The Baptist. 
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THE CHRISTIAN’S TASK AND THE CHRISTIAN’S BIBLE 


Economic Morality 
Our Economic Morality. By Harry 

F. Ward. (Macmillan. $2.00.) 

Professor Ward brings to the study of 
social problems an analytic mind, trained 
by long and careful study and kept free 
from academic pedantry by constant 
association with workers and their daily 
lives. This volume amplifies and makes 
explicit the social philosophy and ethics 
of the author’s earlier volumes, “The 
Gospel for a Working World’’ and ‘‘The 
New Social Order.”’ 

He accepts the determinist’s dictum 
that Bread is a necessity, but insists that 
the idealist is not less right in calling 
Brotherhood a necessity. Whether our 
present social order can maintain, whether 
it ought to maintain, depends on its ca- 
pacity to synthesize these primary urges. 
Our current economic morality, according 


to Professor Ward, is dominated by com-.. 


petition as a method, profit as a motive, 
and property as an end. All this, he in- 
‘sists, is utterly condemned by the ethic 
of Jesus with its implications of co-opera- 
tion as a method, service as a motive, and 
brotherhood as an end. He believes that 
between these two there is such an in- 
evitable and irrepressible conflict that it 
is quite useless to attempt reconciliation, 
and he hopes rather than believes that a 
Christian transformation of society can be 
effected without revolution. 

Professor Ward rightly insists that the 
ultimate indictment of our vaunted eco- 
nomic efficiency is its damage to human 
nature, but his sympathy with working- 
class sufferers prevents him from seeing, 
as Jesus did, that it is the victors in the 
economic struggle that are its ultimate 
moral and spiritual victims. 

“Our Economie Morality’’ deserves 
careful reading by all students of current 
social problems and all seekers for the 
common weal, even though it hardly goes 
beyond diagnosis. It leaves the reader 
disposed to wonder a bit what would 
happen if the mind of a Herbert Hoover 
were dominated by the social vision and 
driven by the ethical passion of a Harry 
Ward. 

Harold Marshall. 
* * 
Constructive Scholarship 
The Authority of the Bible. By C. H. 

Dodd, M. A. (Harpers. $3.00.) 

Mr. Dodd teaches New Testament at 
Mansfield College, Oxford, and one may 
infer from that fact two qualifications for 
authorship. He is scholarly, thoroughly 
trained in the use of critical tools, and he 
is constructive. He has undertaken a 
difficult task in this book, for he had to 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
‘by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


face ambiguities in the use of the word 
authority as applied to the Bible, and only 
when his position was defined could he 
discuss the various problems which arise 
on any interpretation of authority. But 
his transparent sincerity and the lucidity 
of his treatment justify the attempt. Mr. 
Dodd fulfils the aim of the series to which 
his book belongs (the Library of Con- 
structive Theology), to present “a candid, 
courageous, and well-informed effort to 
think out anew, in the light of modern 
knowledge, the foundation affirmations of 
our common Christianity.”’ 

The value of this work does not seem to 
us to lie in a great originality either of 
point of view or of method. Rather is it 
the book’s merit that it ably states what 
is now a generally accepted point of view 
among liberal scholars and makes avail- 
able in the compass of a single volume the 
results of modern study. It is time to 
ask the question how the religious sig- 
nificance of the Bible is affected by critical 
scholarship, for many who are quite 
familiar with the conclusions of scholar- 
ship still turn to the Scriptures and lead 
others to them for spiritual stimulus and 
guidance. In what sense does this con- 
stitute an acceptance of the Bible as au- 
thoritative in the religious life? It is 
to this question that Professor Dodd ap- 
plies himself. 

The resulting definition of authority 
represents so marked a departure from the 
older use of the term as to raise the ques- 
tion whether it is not a source of confu- 
sion to retain the word. About the only 
ground for its retention is that it helps 
to bridge the gulf between the older genera- 
tion and the new. Some will criticise 
the compromise involved in the adoption 
of a new content for the old word author- 
ity. These will say that “liberal ortho- 
dox’’ people are guilty of grave deception 
when they say to the right wing conserva- 
tives, ‘“‘We believe in the authority of the 
Bible,’’ and add, sotto voce, to the left 
wing, “but we mean something new by 
authority.’’ This seems hardly a fair 
criticism because the continuity of a re- 
ligion is one of its values and those who 
try to maintain that, without surrender- 
ing veracity, are entitled to credit for 
their motive even when their method is 
repudiated. 

Professor Dodd means by authority 
the impressive witness of religious genius 
and of history. He does not mean that 
our individual judgment should be over- 
borne by this witness, but that this wit- 
ness delivers us “from the tyranny of 
proximate impressions,’’ “makes us free 
of a larger experience,”’ and helps us “‘to a 
true objectivity of judgment.”’ At times 
of doubt it is not honest to silence our 


doubts with a text, but “we may well 
turn away from the narrow scene of in- 
dividual experience at the moment, to the 
spacious prospect we command in the 
Bible.’”’ When we have met with men 
who were ‘“‘experts in Hfe’’ and followed 
the history of a community whose good 
and evil fortunes tested and refined its 
belief in God to and through the climax 
of the story in the life and death of Jesus 
and the development of the brotherhood 
of believers, our difficulties are seen in a 
new perspective and belief may be founded 
on a deeper and broader basis than was 
possible in our lonely experience. 

This interpretation of biblical authority 
goes far to support the desire many of us 
feel for a generous use, in Christian wor- 
ship, of material drawn from the finest 
Scriptures of pre-Christian and non- 
Christian worshipers, for what Professor 
Dodd says of the Bible applies, at most 
points, to all deposits and records of pro- 
found faith in God. 

Heke Bess 
* * 
The Larger Bible 
Tongues of Fire. A Bible composed of 

Sacred Scriptures of the Pagan World. 

Compiled by Grace H. Turnbull. (Mac- 

millan. $3.50.) 

Most heartily do we welcome this 
volume. It meets the need, referred to 
in the last sentence of the preceding re- 
view and meets it admirably. Those of 
us who have from time to time happened 
upon noble prayers and other words of 
faith emanating from non-Christian sources 
and have wished we might have a gener- 
ous selection of such writings at hand, 
have here just what we sought. From 
Egypt and from India, from China and 
from Greece, from Rome and from Mecca, 
we have stories of creation, searching 
sermons from prophets, precepts for those 
who would find peace and happiness, 
records of the noble army of martyrs who 
were faithful to God though they could 
not claim to have seen Him in the flesh. 
The mystical, the practical, and the cor- 
porate life of religious search and satis- 
faction are all represented. The effect of 
even a hurried reading of the selections 
is to stir within the reader a grateful 
acknowledgment of the work of that 
Holy Spirit which is progressively reveal- 
ing the brotherhood of all who seek to do 
the will of God. 

The book contains over four hundred 
pages, divided into chapters which as- 
semble material under titles made familiar 
to us in our Christian Bible. We have 
“psalms’”’ from India, Egypt, Greece, 
Japan, and from North American Indians; 
prayers from as many sources; the edicts 

(Continued on page 509) 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


W. N. M. A. SUMMER INSTITUTES 


The folder telling of the various in- 
stitutes, not only of the W. N. M. A. but 
of the General Sunday School Association 
and Y. P. C. U., are ready for distribution. 
A copy has already been sent to Mission 
Circle presidents, but there are plenty 
more for the asking. 

* * 
PROFESSOR * MURAI’S VISIT TO 
MISSION INN 


A short time ago I received a magazine 
from the father of our dear Tomoko san— 
Prof. T. Murai, of Tokyo, Japan. The 
magazine was apparently printed in the 
Japanese language and I wondered how 
I could possibly find anything in it which 
was intelligible to me, but going carefully 
over this I discovered one page written in 
English. In the center of the page was the 
picture of a cross at the base of which 
Professor Murai was standing with his 
right hand uplifted as if to pronounce a 
benediction. The most interesting article 
told about the ‘“‘Mission Inn,” at River- 
side, California, and of his visit there while 
touring this country. Professor Murai 
says: ‘I am ashamed to confess that the 
mere name of Mission Inn had led me to 
picture to myself a place no bigger than 
what we call in the vernacular kichin-yado, 
an equivalent of a ‘Doss-house.’ I was, 
therefore, agreeably surprised to find, 
quite contrary to my expectation, that it 
was a magnificent hotel almost perfect in 
every respect. What especially arrested 
my attention was that part of the hotel— 
an art gallery or a museum or whatever 
else you may ‘call it—where are shown 
thousands of works of art, presumably to 
the value of scores of millions of dollars, 
collected, regardless of expense, from all 
parts of the globe. . . . Besides this art 
gallery the hotel boasts a solemn chapel 
where the morning of every Sunday is 
devoted to a service, andithe evening to 
music or a lecture. It happened that the 
day I visited the hotel was a Sunday and 
so I delivered a lecture in the evening. 
‘ We strolled along the garden until 
we came to a hill, called Mount Rubidoux, 
in the grounds of the hotel, commanding 
a bird’s eye view of the village. On the 
top of the hill was erected a huge cross, 
beneath which, I understand, once a year 
on Easter Sunday a large number of vil- 
lagers customarily congregate to listen to 
sermons. With a view to carrying back 
with me a pleasant memory of my visit 
to the hotel, I ran up to the cross, posed 
myself as a preacher with my right arm 
outstretched, and had a snapshot taken. 
. . . Tome this photograph has ever since 
been pregnant with an _ unforgettable 
meaning.}{ It is true that I had the snap- 
shot taken quite unwittingly, but, judging 
from{my]laterfexperience, I am not sure 


that Providence, in inducing me to have 
the photograph taken, was not prophetic 
of the incident I am about to recount. 
“After leaving Riverside, I went Hast 
and called on an old friend of mine living 
in Concord, N. H., who was my classmate 
at the Theological Seminary of Andover, 
and whom I had not seen for thirty years. 
While staying with him for a few days, he 
expressed a desire to hear what I had to 
say about my faith. There and then I 
made a clean breast of the faith which for 
thirty long years had remained active 
within me. What I frankly told him may 
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well be boiled down"to this: A child to- 
wards God—Trust. A servant towards 
man—Service. <A sovereign over Self— 
Self-Control. 

“Deeply moved by this story of my 
faith, my friend grasped my hand and 
said, “That’s true Christianity, the con- 
sciousness of Jesus. A Christian is he who 
possesses this consciousness.’ In fact, I 
myself was as deeply affected by the story 
of my own telling; for my soul burned with 
emotion as the faith revived within me. 
The conviction that a cross is symbolic of 
the teachings of Christ, of sacrifice to 
God and man alike, made me embrace the 
image of across. I can not help reflecting 
that the snapshot taken at Riverside was 
a divine prediction of my faith regained.’” ~ 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden 


THE ATLANTA CONVENTION 

In three months the young people of 
the Universalist Church will be assembled 
in Atlanta, Georgia, for their annual con- 
vention. Which means that right now 
the local unions should be selecting their 
delegates, beginning to discuss how those 
delegates should vote on the various 
questions, deciding how much the dele- 
gates shall pledge to next year’s budget, 
and (last but not least) raising the money 
to pay the expenses of those delegates. 

When one starts to plan these various 
convention activities there are always a 
number of questions which arise, a few 
of which we shall consider here. 

Foremost among the questions generally 
asked is this: ““‘Why send delegates to a 
convention anyway?’’ In the first place 
every union should be represented at 
Atlanta because there the plans and 
policies of the Union are drawn up, and 
since every union is expected to co-operate 
in the plans made, should they not want 
to help in making those plans? No union 
has a right to criticise the missionary pro- 
gram, the devotional topics, the official 
journal, the national officers, or any other 
part of the national Union, unless it has 
been represented at conventions for the 
last few years. 

Any young person can not help but gain 
some good from attendance at a conven- 
tion. There are friendships which count 
for a good deal; there is the inspiration of 
hearing and knowing the outstanding 
people of the denomination, particularly 
General Convention officers, of whom there 
is always at least one, generally many 
more, at the convention; there is the 
chance to develop initiative; the necessity 
of learning to think and consider argu- 
ments pro and con; the opportunity of 
seeing what other unions in other places 
are doing; and many other things which 
are of value to the individual. And these 
same things in turn affect the local union 
when the delegate returns. 


But even having decided that some 
one will be sent to convention because of 
the obvious advantages of following such 
a plan, there are always other questions 
to be considered, and one of the most im- 
portant ones is this: “Whom shall we 
send?’’ 

There are several things to be con- 
sidered: 

1. Send a unioner who still has a number 
of years of active local union work before 
him. Do not send some one because he: 
has worked hard for a number of years 
and ‘‘deserves to go,’’ but send some one 
who will work hard in the future and who 
will do that work better because of con- 
vention attendance. In other words, 
make convention attendance a preparation 
and not a reward. 

2. How much of their expenses shall we: 
pay? If it is possible for the unioner to 
pay a part of his expenses it is much better 
for the union if two are sent with part of 
their expenses paid. Not because of the 
financial saving to the union alone, but 
because we often fail to appreciate that 
for which we do almost nothing, and if a 
person is paying a part of his expenses he 
is going to be much more eager to get as 
much as possible from the trip. 

3. When shall we choose our delegates? 
I am sincerely convinced that the sooner 
the delegates are elected the more efficient 
they will be at convention. Many unions 
delay electing their delegates till the funds 
are all raised, thinking that folks will work 
more if they think they may be the one 
who “will get the trip.’’ Be that as it may, 
early election of delegates is better for 
the union. The person who knows he is 
going to convention is going to be more 
interested in the Onward accounts of 
convention problems, and therefore will 
arrive at convention better able to assist 
in discussions. And it is of obvious ad- 
vantage to the national Union to know who: 
the delegates will be so as to facilitate in 
selection of committees. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


WHEREABOUTS 

Miss Earle: 
April 21-27. Melrose, Mass.; Wakefield, 
Mass.; Lynn, Mass.; Headquarters. 

Miss Slaughter: 
April 21-27. 
Ohio. 

Dr. Huntley: 

’ April 21-27. Framingham, Mass.; Head- 
quarters. 


Cortland, N. Y.; Eaton, 


= = 


WHAT USE SHALL WE MAKE OF 
OLD TESTAMENT MATERIAL? 


Makers of church school lessons have 
been asking with increasing seriousness 
what use they ought to make of Old Testa- 
ment material. ‘Cut it out entirely,” 
says one. “It teaches ideals and standards 
that the world has outgrown. It has no 
place in Christian education.’’ “Use all 
of it,’ says the fundamentalist. “It is 
the word of God.” “Reconstruct the Old 
‘Testament stories,’’ replies a third. “‘Make 
them understandable by the pupils we 
teach and so rationalize and spiritualize 
them that they will be consistent with 
modern thought.’’ But when we have 
done all that, are they any longer Old 
Testament stories? ‘‘Teach the Old 
Testament as the development of Hebrew 
thought, criticising it exactly as we would 
the thought of any other people.’’ But 
are our younger pupils capable of seeing 
that viewpoint and using it? 

One who is asking such questions as 
these will find much help for their answer- 
ing in “The Use of the Old Testament in 
Current Curricula,’’ by Robert Seneca 
Smith, Dean of the Yale School for Church 
School Teachers. The book begins with 
a recognition of the intrinsic worth of 
the Old Testament as a story of Hebrew 
development and the background of 
Jesus’ boyhood instruction. It then sets 
up five criteria by which Old Testament 
lessons should be measured. 

A. The use made of Old Testament 
material should be in harmony with the 
prevailing standards of Old Testament 
criticism. 

B. It should contribute to the under- 
standing and realization of the ideals of 
Jesus. P 

C. It should be used to serve the social 
objective. : 

D. It should be suited to the compre- 
hension of the pupils. 

E. It should stimulate right conduct. 

The following graded curricula are then 
carefully tested in accord with these 
criteria: 

The International Graded Series. 

The Constructive Studies in Religion. 

The Completely Graded Series. 

The Beacon Course in Religious Educa- 
tion. 

The Christian Nurture Series. 
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* A New Book by a Universalist 
+ Author 


GOD AND YOU 


= 
= By Nellie E. Friend 
>= 
= 


* based on the author’s many and 
* intimate contacts with young men 
* and women of high-school and col- 


* 
= 
= 
* 
= 
* 
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Frank talks with young folks, * 
= 
* 
* 

lege age. ce 
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Chapter IT. God 
Chapter III. Life 

Man. 
Self 

Just You 


= 
= Chapter I. Religion 
= 
= 


* * 


Chapter IV. 
Chapter V. 
Chapter VI. 


= 
= 
= —— 
s Published by Fleming H. Revell 
* Company. Sold by the Universal- 
* ist Publishing House. 
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= 

= 
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The Abingdon Week-Day Religious 
Education Texts. : 

This analysis includes descriptive mat- 
ter and illuminating diagrams. Its find- 
ings show that the courses studied follow 
quite closely the results of the best scholar- 
ship, and that they are much more dis- 
criminating than of old, selecting incidents 
that further Jesus’ ideals and crowding 
out the miraculous in favor of those that 
drive home lessons of individual morality 
and social justice. Im the main, stories 
are not used until the pupils are mature 
enough to comprehend the point, at least 
in part. However, lessons may still be 
found which modify the original passage 
for the sake of raising its moral or spiritual 
level, or which combine more favorable 
details with imaginary material until the 
story bears little resemblance to the orig- 
inal. This last method is condemned as 
most confusing, professing to teach a Bible 
story but not teaching what is in the 
Bible. The social objective is almost 
wholly missing in all the courses. 

Yet Dr. Smith feels that there will be a 
great loss to religious education if Old 
Testament material continues to diminish 
in our lesson courses until it finally disap- 
pears. He believes that a new type of 
Old Testament lesson has already begun 
to be produced and might well have a 
more general use. His final conclusions 
may be thus stated: 

1. The traditional type of Old Testament 
lesson, following the order in which the 
books occur in the Bible, and whitewash- 
ing the standards of that remote day to 


avoid offense to a twentieth century con- 
science, must finally disappear. 

2. Texts informational and apprecia- 
tional should be taught to older adoles- 
cents. Perhaps the best course for this 
purpose is “The Story of Our Bible,’’ by 
Harold Hunting. 

3. A new type of Old Testament lesson 
should be developed, whiéh shall be pupil- 
centered, shall emphasize the social ob- 
jective, shall so reveal the heart of the 
Old Testament as to stimulate emotionsl 
and conduct responses. The author names 
these courses as including such character- 
istics: 

Lives Worth Living in the Constructive 

tudies. 

Christian Life and Conduct 
Completely Graded Series. : 

A Friendly World in the Beacon Course. 

Tales of Golden Deeds. 

The Rules of the Game. 

Citizen, Jr. 

Hebrew Life and Times. 

Jesus’ Ideals of Living. 

The last five are from the Abingdon 
Series. ; 

= = 


CHILDREN’S DAY MATERIAL 
I. G.S.S. A. Programs 

“Children of the Kingdom,’ by Mary 
Slaughter. Published for use this year. 
As the Prophet tells the story to modern 
children, the children of the Bible and 
the world children appear in pantomime. 
Uses familiar music and songs. Large 
east of children, but may be adapted for 
smaller groups. 

“The First Children’s Day,’’ by A. 
Gertrude Earle. A service which includes 
the story of the first Children’s Day 
(Christ Blessing the Children) as given 
in poetry, music and story, together with 
a junior dramatization which requires six 
or more children. Limited quantity of 
this service now available. 

“He Cares for Me.’’ A combination 
nature and Biblical service in three epi- 
sodes. Christening service and promo- 
tion of Cradle Roll children, with welcome 
to them, form the final episode of the three. 

“Summer’s Best of All.’ A nature 
service presenting the seasons of the year 
through music, songs and poetry. Any 
number of participants may be used. 

Our Children’s Day Program. Two 
program outlines for schools desiring to 
make own service. There are suggestions 
for songs, scripture, stories, with brief 
Biblical impersonations. 

Children’s Day Program, by Mary Shaw 
Atwood. A compilation of songs, poems 
and stories, together with the story of 
Children’s Day. 

Any of the programs listed are free. 
Order from the General Sunday School 
Association. 
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Among Our Churches 


New York 


Divine Paternity. 
—The subjects of the 
April sermons by Mr. 


Potter are: April 7, 
“The Calvinism of 
Coolidge.’”’ April 14, 


“The Failure of Mod- 
ernism.”’ April 21, 
“The Cause and Cure 
of Atheism.’ April 28, “The Rise of 
Humanism.”’ * * Chapin Home.+—The 
officiating clergymen for April, as printed 
in the Y. P. C. U. program, are Rey. F. O. 
Hall, D. D. (14) and Rev. C. F. Potter 
(28). * * Mt. Vernon.—Dr. Van Ness 
sent forth an attractive Easter bulletin 
announcing his theme, “The Torch of 
Life,’’ and the service of the day. * * The 
Metropolitan Alliance met in the 
Church of Good Tidings, April 12. Mrs. 
Wm. R. Settgas presided. An address 
upon “The Effect of Current Literature 
upon Character’? and cheering reports 
from the various churches were heard. * * 
Middletown.—This has been a busy 
season, with the annual meeting preceding 
Holy Week, and then the peak of the 
Christian year at Easter. Finances are 
slightly better than a year ago, and in 
addition we are to pay our General Con- 
vention quota—and in full—for the first 
time. Reports showed good work done 
in every department in the year past. 
While no mushroom growth is to be 
seen, constructive work appears to be 
under way. The pastor participated in 
the annual union Holy Week services, and 
spoke at the annual sunrise service of 
the Christian Endeavor Union of the city 
on Easter morning. Beautiful music and 
flowers and a stirring Easter sermon on 
“The Fifth Act in Life’s Drama,’’ in a 
crowded church, made the Easter service 
‘signal. Twelve new members were re- 
ceived at this service. In the evening the 
school gave an Easter concert which was 
well attended. One popular feature was 
the singing by three boys’ classes com- 
bined of “Scatter Kind Words” in boyesque 
style. The Women’s Aid and Mission 
Circle at its last meeting elected Mrs. 
Don L. Bates as president. Mrs. Bates is 
a teacher in our school, and has a son as 
superintendent of the school, a daughter 
as a teacher, and her husband is secretary 
of the trustees. The Fortnightly Auxiliary 
has made an excellent record for its first 
year, and starts the new year with en- 
thusiasm. Mr. Whippen has recently been 
re-elected president of the city Super- 
intendents’ Association. Other activities 
include a mission tea on April 4, an old- 
fashioned dinner—corned beef and cab- 
bage—on April 13, a Fortnightly social, 
ete. The Y. P. C. U. is hoping to enter- 
tain its Metropolitan Y. P. C. U. friends 
in early May. * * Prescott House.—The 


City Letter 


combined clubs of the settlement presented 
an old-fashioned minstrel show on March 
23 as their fifth annual entertainment 
for the benefit of the local board. The 
hall was filled to capacity. While none 
of the older children joined the church on 
Holy Thursday, many attended the Sun- 
day services at Divine Paternity during 
Lent. The Sunday school room was 
bountifully decorated with flowers and 
plants on Easter day. An Easter party 
was enjoyed by the children during the 
school holidays. Miss Helene Sutro has 
taken a class in the Sunday school. The 
sewing school children, who have com- 
pleted their attractive gingham dresses, 
closed their season with a party on April 
6. Rev. Sidney Ussher, the Episcopal 
chaplain of the institution on Welfare 
Island, made his annual visit to the 
Mothers’ Club on March 26 and told 
stories full of pathos of the old people 
under his care. The annual dance of the 


.Mothers’ Club on April 6 was called a 


Calico Hop. The Takala Society has re- 
decorated the living room of the apart- 
ment and the Boy Scout room, and has 
had an attractive sign painted for the out- 
side of the House. In her annual report 
to the Church of Divine Paternity, Miss 
Taylor stated that the present active 
membership of the settlement is 505 in- 
dividuals, represented in 3870 families, 
and that the work is 25 per cent self-sup- 
porting. Another interesting fact brought 
out in the report is that half of the sixty- 
three members of the Sunday school are 
Universalists, the children of old Mission 
families; the other children come from 
families of other Protestant faiths, and 
the Catholic (twelve) and Jewish (one) 
faiths. The figures in regard to the seven- 
ty-three children who are served hot 
lunches daily are also interesting. Half 
of them are very much underweight or 
malnourished. Fourteen of them are not 


getting enough food to eat at home, due 
to the unemployment or low income of 
the father. Ten children have no father, 
and are entirely dependent on their 
mothers’ efforts for their support. In 
forty-three cases the mother is assisting 
in the support of the children, some of 
them working in factories, some cleaning 
offices, many as janitresses of large tene- 
ments, where they tend fires and clean 
halls, some as waitresses, and a few as 
dressmakers and clerical workers. * * 
Good Tidings.—Rey. Dr. T. H. Saunders 
has supplied the pulpit for several weeks, 
It is probable that a minister will be 
called to this vacant pulpit in a few days. 
The Easter congregation was large, and 
Dr. Saunders preached a strong sermon 
upon Immortality. * * All Souls.—Nine- 
teen members received at the Maundy 
Thursday service. Easter the church was 
crowded and the offering amounted to 
more than $2,000. On April 2 the annual 
Easter breakfast was served to more than 
one hundred women. At the annual ban- 
quet of the Men’s Club the speakers were 
Police Commissioner Grover A. Whalen 
and Lieutenant-Governor Lehman. An 
Athletic Club of boys and girls of high 
school age—all members of the Sunday 
school—has been formed. The pledges in 
the every member canvass amount to $800: 
more than last year. * * Our Father. 
—Eight members received on Maundy 
Thursday. The meeting-house was 
thronged on Easter Day, and the offering 
was nearly $1,000. At the monthly supper, 
April 4, a talk was given by Rey. Luke H. 
Garner of the Newark church. The 
annual May Breakfast of the Woman’s 
Alliance will be served May 1. At the 
monthly meeting of the Men’s Club 
an illustrated talk, ‘‘Views in the Holy 
Land,’ was given by Mr. Hiram S. 
Dewey. A beautiful illuminated cross, 
given by two friends, is a recent addition 
to the meeting-house. 
Thomas Edward Potierton. 


Michigan Letter 


The churches of Michigan were un- 
usually active during the Lenten season. 
* * Detroit.—Our church, under the 
pastorate of Dr. Frank D. Adams, is 
exerting an ever greater influence in this 
wonder city of the West. Dr. Adams’s 
recent series of evening sermons on “The 
Immoral Influence of Mental Healing’’ 
stirred the city and attracted national 
attention. These should be printed in 
the Leader, or, better, printed separately 
for wide distribution. * * Farmington 
is the afternoon charge of Dr. Adams, as- 
sisted by his wife, Rev. Helen F. Adams. 
During the Lenten season services were 
held every Sunday instead of every two 
weeks, with a decided growing interest 
in the church. It is hoped this plan will 


be continued and the plans for a Sunday 
school be realized. * * Lansing.—Rey. 
E. C. Reamon, pastor. Easter was a 
splendid day in spite of adverse weather 
conditions. A special committee of 
women provided a lovely setting of flowers 
palms, Easter lilies, etc., for the two ser- 
vices of the day. The morning audience 
exceeded that of the previous year. A 
generous offering was received. There 
was special vocal and instrumental music. 
Mr. Reamon’s topic was “The Victory.’’ 
Eight new members were received into 
the church. Again in the afternoon people 
came out in large numbers, through rain 
and sleet, to attend the five o’clock service. 
This program was under the direction of 
the church school. An Easter pageant, 
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“The Triumph of Love,’’ was repeated by 
request. The music at this service was 
supplied by the children’s choir. Holy 
communion was observed on the evening 
of Maundy Thursday. On the evening of 
Good Friday our choir made a pilgrimage 
to East Liberty, where Stainer’s “The 
Crucifixion’’ was sung in the Universalist 
ehurch. During Holy Week Mr. Reamon 
took an active part in the public services 
conducted by the Ministerial Association. 
He gave the address at Eastern High 
School on Thursday and was one of the 
seven speakers at the union Good Friday 
service. * * Eagle has been off the map 
denominationally for some years. Re- 
cently some $600 has been spent in re- 
pairs on this church. The parish has been 
officially put under the charge of Rev. 
E. C. Reamon in near-by Lansing. Plans 
are being made to have him preach Sunday 
afternoon during thesummer. * * Grand 
Rapids.—Rey. John M. Foglesong, pas- 
tor. This church was invited to unite 


‘with the South Congregational and Plym- 


outh Congregational Churches in mid-week 
Lenten services, meeting in the different 
ehurches, each pastor preaching twice. 


- Interest was keen, and large audiences 


gathered each week. Easter morning 
came in with a most disagreeable storm, 
rain, sleet, and strong wind. Notwith- 
standing this, there was a good congrega- 
tion, church well filled, and an offering of 
$499.33. A cantata, words and music 
composed by the organist, Charles F. H. 
Mills, was given. Two new members 
were received and two children christened. 
The family nights on Thursday evenings 
have been very popular all winter. The 
entertainment consisted of one-act plays, 
addresses and music, with one or two 
book reviews. Mr. Foglesong has done 
wonderful work in reviving this church in 
Grand Rapids. The officials of the state 
are very sorry to lose him. But we com- 
mend him in highest terms to his new 
charge in Providence, R. I. * * Concord- 
Horton.—This parish, under the pastor- 
ate of Rev. Edward C. Downey, is pros- 
pering. The parish suffered much from 
the epidemic of the flu this last winter. 
The pastor attended nineteen funerals 
and his own sickness prevented him from 
attending five others. With the Lenten 
sesaon both churches recovered their 
normal attendance. The series of Lenten 
sermons attempted to set forth the call 
of the church and especially the spiritual 
awakening of the church itself. Holy 
Week services pictured the daily life of 
the last week of Jesus on earth. They at- 
tracted interest beyond the denominational 
lines. The large Sunday school in Con- 
cord is commanding much attention. 
The special pride is the class of thirty 
young men just completing its second 
year. Their teacher is Mrs. Edith R. 
Jacobs, a woman of unusual musical 
ability. The singing of these young men 
the first Sunday of each month never fails 


to draw a large congregation. Maundy 
Thursday two united with the church. 
The Sunday school at Horton has been 
reorganizing this spring. They now 
have the largest enrollment in years. A 
class for church membership is being or- 
ganized for Mothers’ Day. * * Liberty 
is truly a wayside chapel. Its history goes 
back over half a century, yet it has never 
had a pastor. Its moving spirit is at pres- 
ent a truly wonderful woman, Mrs. Dora 
Bernstine. They take a vacation during 
the winter, but have Sunday school and 
Y. P. C. U. meetings for nine months with 
student preaching for three summer 
months. They held their usual mission 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Mr. Philip Thayer, of St. Lawrence 
University, has accepted a call to become 
the pastor of the Olinda and Blenheim 
churches, Ontario, Canada, beginning in 
June. 


Dr. J. F. Albion of Provincetown visited 
Headquarters one day last week. 


Dr. Roger F. Etz went to Philadelphia 
to attend the funeral of Rev. Jennie Lois 
Ellis on Saturday, April 13. 


Rev. Alfred J. Cardall has accepted a 
call to the Universalist church in South 
Weymouth, Mass. Mr. Cardall begins 
his pastorate on April 21. 


Rev. Ernest M. Whitesmith of Eugene, 
Oregon, will spend the summer in Europe, 
going the latter of May and returning 
early in September. He plans to spend the 
greater part of the time in Great Britain 
and Ireland, studying religious, social 
and industrial conditions. 


The librarian of the Boston Public 
Library has invited Rev. Cornelius Green- 
way, assistant minister of the Church of 
the Redemption, to display his large and 
valuable collection of autographed photo- 
graphs during the weeks of Nov. 4 to 17 
of this year. Mr. Greenway’s collection 
will take all the space available in the 
exhibition rooms. The signed photo- 
graphs displayed will be only those of 
crowned heads of the belligerent nations, 
the presidents of the republics and the 
leading generals, admirals and statesmen 
of the nations at war in 1914-1918, as 
well as all those who signed the armistice 
terms on Nov. 11, 1918, in Marshal Foch’s 
railway car. 


California 


Los Angeles.—Rev. C. Ellwood Nash, 
D. D., pastor, Rev. Sheldon Shepard, 
associate pastor. At the quarterly meet- 
ing, March 27, the church, on its own ini- 
tiative, took action authorizing the transfer 
of its property to the General Convention, 
to be redeeded to the church with the 
reversionary clause. The property is 
worth about $100,000, and is practically 


the week following Easter. Mr. Reamon 
of Lansing with his choir gave this church 
a rare treat Good Friday by rendering for 
them “The Crucifixion.’”? Rey. Helen 
Adams preached Easter, and addressed 
the Mission Circle Monday. Tuesday 
and Friday Mr. Downey preached, Dr. 
Adams Wednesday and Thursday. Sat- 
urday a banquet of the Junior Y. P. C. U. 
was held and Miss Lichlighter, a Sunday 
school worker of the Congregational 
church of Jackson, gave the address. Rev. 
Edna M. Bonser of St. Lawrence will be- 
gin her second summer’s preaching engage- 
ment in June. 
LE. C. Downey. 


and Interests 


free from encumbrance, there being an 
unpaid mortgage of only $1,500. 


District of Columbia 


Washington.—Rey. Frederic W. Per- 
kins, D. D., pastor. The largest congre- 
gation during the present pastorate, an 
Easter offering of $300, many visitors 
from other Universalist churches, num- 
bered among the throng of tourists in 
Washington at this spring season, noble 
music by a choir of fifty voices, aug- 
menting the regular vested choir, anda 
sermon on “Resurrection Power,’’ were 
the high lights of the Easter service at the 
National Memorial Church. It all re- 
flected the new spirit of confidence and 
expectancy aroused by the sight of the 
rising walls of the new building. All are 
looking forward joyously to the laying of 
the corner-stone on Sunday’ afternoon, 
April 28. It is hoped that many Uni- 
versalists from out of town can be in 
Washington at that time. 


Georgia 

Canon.—Rev. Nellie Mann Opdale, 
pastor. Our pastor held a special service 
on Easter morning, March 31. Having 
previously sent cards to all local members 
announcing the special service and her 
topic for the sermon, ‘“‘Immortality,’’ she 
was greeted by a larger congregation than 
usual and the Easter offering amounted 
to $33.25. Instead of the evening sermon 
the young people gave the pageant, 
“Witnesses to the Unending Life.’’ Special 
music for both services was rendered by 
the pianist, Miss Florine Bowers, accom- 
panied by Mrs. C. H. Bowers with her 
violin. Mr. M. C. and Mrs. B. B. Bowers 
sang ‘I Know That My Redeemeth Liv- 
eth.’’ 


{llinois 


Urbana.—Rev. R. D. Cranmer, pastor. 
Throughout the Lenten season this year 
congregations grew in number culminat- 
ing with Easter, which was the most in- 
spiring service of the year thus far. Seven 
new members were received, which to- 
gether with three admitted just before 
Easter makes ten for the year to date. 
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Six churches of the community, including 
the Universalist church, united in a three- 
hour service on the afternoon of Good 
Friday. Although this was the first year 
such a service has been held in this com- 
munity, it was a decided success. Our 
annual Holy Thursday communion service 
was better attended than any other such 
service during the present pastorate. 
Looking back across the last eight and a 
half years we find that our membership 
has increased from 92 to 192. Optimistic 
plans are being made for the coming year. 


Maine 


Rockland.—Rev. C. A. Knickerbocker, 
pastor. Easter services were largely at- 
tended as usual. The subject of the ser- 
mon was “‘Afterwards,’’ and the music 
was appropriate to the day. The flowers 
were for the most part memorials to mem- 
bers of the church and parish who have 
gone. Four offering plates were used for 
the first time at this service, given by 
H. O. Gurdy in memory of his mother, 
Mrs. 8. H. Gurdy; C. F. Glover in mem- 
ory of his mother, Mrs. C. K. Glover; 
George St. Clair and Eugene Stoddard 
in memory of Mr. and Mrs. A. P. St. 
Clair; M. C. Walton in memory of Mr. 
and Mrs. C. L. Crockett. On Holy Thurs- 
day the communion was celebrated and 
three young girls were baptized and re- 
ceived into membership. On April 14 
the annual drive for our parish budget 
took place. This was of especial impor- 
tance this year, as funds for rebuilding 
our church organ were solicited as me- 
morial gifts. Pledges had already been 
received from former members of the 
church and parish in memory of relatives 
and friends. The Knickerbocker Class are 
holding interesting meetings with an un- 
usually large attendance, the general 
subject of the season being “‘Ancient and 
Modern Palestine.’? Monthly socials are 
held which are becoming a prominent 
part of the church activities and are much 
enjoyed by the members and their wives. 
Much interest in the Mission Circle has 
been shown this year and new members 
have been added at each meeting. Both 
the senior and junior Y. P. C. U. meetings 
are well attended and the membership is 
increasing steadily under the direction 
of Mrs. Knickerbocker. The parish has 
recently received a bequest of $500 from 
the will of a former parishioner. 

Auburn.—Rev. M. S. Hill, pastor. 
The Lewiston and Auburn Pastors’ Union 
inaugurated a new plan for the observance 
of Holy Week this year and left the arrang- 
ing of the program to the regular program 
committee—Rev. Harold I. Mayo, pas- 
tor of Calvary Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Lewiston, Rev. Charles W. Hel- 
sey, pastor of High St. Congregational 
Church, Auburn, and Rev. Montford S. 
Hill, pastor of the First Universalist 
Church, Auburn. With the above named 
churches the following co-operated: United 
~ aptist of Lewiston,- First Universalist, 
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Lewiston, Pine St. Congregational, Lewis- 
ton, Court St. Baptist, Auburn, United 
Baptist, Auburn, and High St. Methodist, 
Auburn. Forty-minute noon services 
were held at the Empire Theater, Lewiston, 
and were addressed by the following 
speakers: Monday, Rev. Ralph Stoody, 
Chestnut St. Methodist Church, Portland; 
Tuesday, Rev. William Wood, Penney 
Memorial Baptist Church, Augusta; 
Wednesday, Rev. J. W. Vallentyne, Con- 
gress Square Universalist Church, Port- 
land; Thursday, Rev. Cymrid Hughes, 
district superintendent of the Portland 
District of the Methodist Church; Friday, 
Rey. Mr. McCready, St. Lawrence Con- 
gregational Church, Portland. The vari- 
ous pastors assisted in the services, there 
was special music, and Mr. Edlon Jones of 
Auburn led the congregational singing. 
The local Kiwanis Club came in Wednes- 
day following their regular weekly meet- 
ing. The evenings were devoted to 
dramatization of incidents in the life of 
Christ by Miss Rosamond Joyzelle of 
New York. Her work was of high quality 
and much enjoyed by the people of the 
two cities. These services were heid in 
different churches with the pastor of the 
particular church presiding. On Thurs- 
day evening following Miss Joyzelle a 
communion service was held under the 
direction of Rev. Albert I. Oliver, High 
St. Methodist Church, Auburn, assisted 
by several local pastors. Several hundred 
people participated. 


Massachusetts 


Somerville, First.—Rev. George E. 
Leighton, D. D., pastor. At the morning 
service on Easter Sunday over four hun- 
dred were present. Pots of Easter lilies, 
which at the close of the service were sent 
to the sick and shut-ins, palms, white 
carnations, and pots of red tulips adorned 
the chancel. A large basket of Easter 
lilies was given by Mrs. Charles O. Ab- 
bott in memory of her husband. The can- 
tata, “The Resurrection,” was given by 
the vested choir under the direction of 
Miss Alice M. Shepard, organist, and 
assisted by soloists. Dr. Leighton’s 
sermon was on “The Commencement.’’ 
In the evening a special service, ‘‘Easter 
and the Forty Days,” arranged by Edith 
Lovell Thomas, was given by the church 
school under the direction of Mrs. Francis 
McCormick, director of religious educa- 
tion. Sydney Lovering, son of the late 
organist, presided at the organ for this 
service. At the Holy Thursday service 
the attendance was the largest for the 
past seven years, and fifteen new members 
were received. On Tuesday evening 
April 9 a topsy-turvy party was held 
with supper at 7 p. m. and a surprise 
entertainment and dancing. On Wednes- 
day evening the Tremont Temple Quar- 
tette with a reader gave a concert under 
the auspices of the Men’s Club. At the 
Women’s Union all-day meeting on April 
2, the mission session was devoted to 
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Southern work and the opening of the 
mite boxes. Mrs. Arthur Waldron in an 
imaginary airplane visited all the Uni- 
versalist missionaries, dwelling at length 
among the Southern workers. The mite 
boxes yielded a goodly sum. A “piece’’ 
shower was held for Miss Hannah Powell, 
and two barrels have been sent to Mrs. 
Harry Canfield of Greensboro, N. C. 
At the afternoon session, an illustrated 
lecture was given by the Edison Electric 
Light Company. An unusual and inter- 
esting occasion at the noon luncheon was 
the entertaining of four young Greek 
women and one young Italian woman, 
pupils of one of the Americanization 
classes of Somerville. Later they sang 
‘America the Beautiful,’’ ““Ramona”’ and 
a Greek hymn, to the great enjoyment of 
the Union. 


Cambridge, First—Rev. Otto S. Raspe, 
pastor. During the Lenten season con- 
gregations have been larger than in pre- 
vious years of the present pastorate. The 


Sunday morning sermons have been on’ 


the general theme: “The Reality of the 
Human Soul’’—“Men and Supermen,’’ 
the Soul’s Progress; ‘‘Thorns and Thick- 
ets,’’ the Soul’s Retribution; “Bread and 
Wine,”’ the Soul’s Strength; “High and 
Low,’’ the Soul’s Decision; ‘‘Friends and 
Foes,’’ the Soul’s Allegiance; ‘‘Palms and 
Crosses,’’ the Soul’s Victory; “Light and 
Lilies,’’ the Soul’s Durability. On Holy 
Thursday the communion service was 
celebrated and thirty-seven united with the 
church. During the five years of the 
present pastorate 102 have received the 
right hand of fellowship. Our part in the 
city-wide campaign of Visitation Evangel- 
ism under the Kernahan forces has re- 
sulted in sixty-two decisions, This means 
that thirty-seven people were secured to 
unite with the church and twenty-five 
to unite with the parish organization. 
Forty workers of our parish entered active- 
ly into the campaign. 


Lynn.—Rev. William Wallace Rose, 
D. D., pastor. Six very successful Lenten 
services culminated Easter Sunday in the 
largest congregation ever recorded on that 
day—961. Fourteen members were re- 
ceived into the church Holy Thursday. 
The annual parish supper, the year’s chief 
social event, brought out more than 500 
diners. Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, former 
pastor, was the guest of honor. The an- 
nual business meeting of the parish re- 
ceived excellent reports of health and prog- 
ress in all departments. The affairs of 


the church school, Young People, Scouts, — 


Camp-fire and other auxiliaries under the 
directorship of Carl Hempel are prospering. 
The new budget of $27,500 goes into effect 
May 1 and is now being underwritten. 
This does not include a $5,000 budget for 
parish responsibilities (Washington church, 
Japan, pensions, Massachusetts Conven- 
tion, etc.) nor a fund of $3,000 being raised 
to provide a memorial communion table 
in the Washington church in the name of 


a ee 
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Dr. James M. Pullman. The Pullman 
Mission, whose vision and energy made 
possible the new kitchen and enlarged 
parish house, has held successful work and 
study meetings, and turned over to the 
trustees $7,000 toward the cost of the im- 
provements. The Men’s Club will or- 
ganize the budget solicitation again this 
year and will, in addition, pay friendly 
calls upon some three hundred families 
unknown to us who professed interest in 
our society at the time of the Kernahan 
survey. 

North Weymouth,—Rev. Erie Alton 
‘Ayer, pastor. On March 1, Mrs Cobbs’s 
class of the church school gave an enter- 
tainment in the church vestry. Fancy 
dancing, vocal solos, instrumental music, 
orchestra selections, and comic sketches, 
brought to a climax by a one-act play en- 
titled, “‘A Peck of Trouble,’’ furnished an 
evening’s fun for a large crowd. Miss 
Mabel Sampson and Miss Ruth Read 
assisted on the committee. The church 
school teachers’ meeting was held at the 
home of Mrs. Clara Read, with seventeen 
present. Mrs. Sampson continued the 
study of Miss Slattery’s book on teaching 
in the Sunday school. Attendance at the 
regular sessions holds a very fine average. 
The Y. P. C. U. arranged a series of special 
evening services: March 10, an illus- 
trated lecture, “The Fool.’’ March 17, 
a play, “I Am Come,” given by the young 
people of the Quincy Universalist church. 
March 24, an illustrated lecture, “‘Ben 
Hur.’’ March 31, a pageant by the church 
school. The lectures were read by Mr. 
Ayer. A fine congregation attended each 
of these services. The union Holy Week 
services with the Pilgrim Congregational 
Church were a fine demonstration of co- 
operation. On Tuesday evening the re- 
ligious drama, ‘“The Third Day,’’ was 
given under the direction of Mrs. Rachael 
Sampson Terrell of Wollaston, by the 
Community Girls’ Club of Quincey. On 
Wednesday evening Home Dedication 
services were held and five tableaux 
presented to teach lessons of the ideal 
home life. On Thursday evening a com- 
munion service was held, and the sermon 
delivered by Donald B. F. Hoyt of Tufts 
College. On Friday evening the sermon 
was given by Mr. Ayer. The annual 
parish meeting of the parish was held on 
March 19 and reports showed all bills paid, 
the financial condition of the society in 
good shape, all annual reports encourag- 
ing. The parish committee was re-elected. 
One of the most interesting events of the 
month occurred on March 15, in the form 
of a birthday party. The price of ad- 
mission to the party was a cent for each 
year lived. Nearly $70 was realized in 
this way besides the extra which came 
from auctioning off the plants and the 
extra birthday cakes. Ice cream and 
cake were served. John Leighton’s or- 
chestra furnished music. This party was 
given under the direction of Mrs. E. R. 


Sampson. At the morning service of 
Easter Sunday the church was filled to 
capacity, extra chairs were brought in, 
and the entry-way was filled. An Haster 
cantata, “The Lord of the Hastertide,’’ 
was given by the members of the young 
people’s choir under the leadership of 
Mrs. Clara Read, organist and director. 
On Easter Sunday at the close of the morn- 
ing service nine young people were bap- 
tized and twelve, including young and old, 
were received into church membership. 
In the evening a pageant under the di- 
rection of Mrs. E. R. Sampson brought to a 
large congregation the Easter message in a 
most impressive manner. 


New York 

Lockport.—Rev. Ethel A. Knapp, Ph. 
D., pastor. During the Lenten season a 
series of services were conducted by Dr. 
Knapp, who for a number of years prior 
to entering the Universalist ministry was 
actively engaged as one of the leading 
women evangelists of America. The 
services created much interest and at- 
tention in the city and gave the friends 
and outsiders a very clear conception of 
the liberal faith as applied to the needs of 
the-new day in which we are living. A 
unique candlelight communion service 
was held on Maundy Thursday. Four 
new members were received into the 
church. On Wednesday, April 3, a “‘pot 
luck’’ supper was served by the ladies of 
the church, followed by the annual parish 
meeting under the supervision of the 
State Superintendent, Rey. Fred C. Lein- 
ing, who gave the people a strong address 
of optimism and urged that they “bury 
the past’? and press forward, realizing 
that the Liberal Church has a definite 
work to perform in the community. Re- 
ports showed good work throughout the 
year. Officers were elected and Dr. Knapp 
was asked to continue as pastor. 

Syracuse.—Rev. F. W. Betts, D. D., 
pastor. The church was crowded for the 
Easter service. Seven children were 
christened and twenty-seven members 
were added to the church. An offering 
of $700 for charity was received. 

Morris.—Rev. Fred G. Leonard, pastor. 
We had a lovely day and a fine congrega- 
tion at Easter. The pastor gave a mes- 
sage appropriate to the occasion and the 
organist and choir furnished inspiring 
music. Five children were christened and 
one new member was received into the 
church. The children in the church school 
gave an interesting service based on ‘The 
Kingdom of Love.’’ They showed the 
excellent drilling they had received from 
our chorister, Miss Helen Colvin. 

Ohio 

Little Hocking.—Reyv. E. M. Minor, 
pastor. A fine series of meetings was held 
in this church during the week preceding 
Easter, culminating in the Easter service 
Sunday night. .The pastor preached each 
night of the week except Monday and 


Thursday nights. There was no service 
Monday night; and Tuesday night our 
superintendent, Mr. Stanley C. Stall, gave 
an address on “Who Is This?’ The 
Easter services Sunday night were truly a 
climax to the whole series. The congre- 
gation filled all the seats and many chairs 
set along the aisles. The choir sang an 
Easter anthem and Mr. Harry Curtis 
sang a solo suited to the occasion and 
the theme of the sermon. The attendance 
was good at all the services. The new elec- 
trie lights have been installed. They are 
a memorial to the late John R. Cole, who 
left several hundred dollars to the church 
in his will. The attendance at the regular 
services of the church has been increasing. 
Rockland.—Easter services were held 
in this church on Sunday morning. Beau- 
tiful flowers contributed and arranged by 
friends of the church decorated the altar. 
The choir, mostly of young people, led 
in the singing of the hymns and gave two 
special selections. The pastor’s sermon 
was on “The Resurrection of Jesus and 
Its Messages to Us.’’ After the sermon, 
the communion service was observed. 
* * 
OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 503) 
of Asoka, the broad-minded king in In- 
dia who decreed tolerance; the “books’’ 
of Socrates, Plato, Plotinus, Seneca, 
Epictetus, Marcus Aurelius and Moham- 
med. Type, arrangement, references to 
sources, and bibliography help to make 
this a fine book to handle and to consult. 
ER BO Bess 
* * 
MARK YOUR CALENDAR FOR 
MURRAY GROVE 


While a fuller program will be published 
in later issues of the Leader, many pros- 
pective attendants will be glad to get 
thus early an outline of the season’s ac- 
tivities at Murray Grove. 

August 10. Hand-in-Hand Circle. 

August 10. Birthday Party. 


August 15. Annual Meeting. 

August 16 and 17. Fair. 

August 17. Meeting of Cemetery As- 
sociation. 


August 25-September 2. Institute of 
the Missionary Association, Sunday School 
Association and Y. P. C. U. 

The season will extend from July 13 to 
September 2. 


* * 


DR. KNAPP IS ORDAINED 


With an impressive service and before a 
large congregation of members and friends 
of the Church of the Redeemer of Lock- 
port, N. Y., Ethel A. Knapp, Ph. D., was 
on April 2 ordained into the ministry 
of the Universalist Church by Rev. Fred 
C. Leining of Syracuse, New York State 
Superintendent, assisted by several out-of- 
town pastors. 

The platform was banked with a mass 
of potted plants and flowers. Following 


the organ prelude, ‘‘To a Wild Rose,’’ 
played by the church organist, Mrs. 
Lorenzo Weidinger, Rev. Bruce Switt, 
Ph. D., pastor of the Grace-Messiah Uni- 
versalist Church of Buffalo, read the 
Scripture lesson and Rev. William Burely, 
pastor of the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Olcott, made the invocation. 

The ordination sermon was delivered 
by Rev. Fred C. Leining, who took as 
his subject ““The Rediscovery of Jesus.” 
He eloquently recalled many of the out- 
standing characters of history who in- 
dividually rediscovered Christ and, in so 
doing, contributed much to the world’s 
progress and betterment. 

Speaking on ‘‘What Is Expected of the 
Church,’’ Rev. Lewis H. Robinson, pastor 
of the Pullman Memorial Universalist 
Church of Albion, summarized the many 
points of contact and the similarities of 
the various ‘‘liberal’’? churches, and from 
the experience of his own church in Albion, 
told of splendid results gained from a 
personal evangelistic visitation campaign. 

The prayer of ordination was made by 
Rey. Clarence J. Cowing, pastor of the 
First Universalist Church of Middleport, 
and the right hand of fellowship was given 
by the State Superintendent. The bene- 
diction was pronounced by Dr. Knapp. 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 

; 1929 
Previously reported............... 527 
Detroit; Mich. 3. see en ene 6 
Grand Rapids \Virch ae ie 
Concord) Mich4ee eee eee 2, 
bansing iMiichaie eee re 8 
Everett; Mass: 442 See eee 9 
Tyynn;, Mass! \s0e-.. eee es 14 
Attleboro, Mass., Murray ......... 26 
North Weymouth, Mass. .......... 12 
Somerville, Mass., First .......... 15 
Cambridge, Mass., First .......... 37 


Middletown Ne Yen eee 12 


Brooklyn, N. Y., All Souls ........ 19 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Our Father ..... 8 
Morris; Naa Sean st ne 1 
Syracuse: NipYaure.. seen eee 27 
Rockport NSNae eee eee eee 4 
Brattleboror Viteus sme seen ee 10 
IWestbrooke Maines erent ie 11 
Rockland @\laine: sae. cse ee eae 3 
Urbana, Techies ee eee eee 10 
IFroopeston sll leee ae eee eee au 

Total. eee Ca eee eee 764 

* * 
CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 53. Jersey, Ohio, 
1. Island Rapids, Mich., 2. Morris, 
N. Y., 5. Syracuse, N. Y., 7. Hoopeston, 
Ti i Botaly69- 


Notices 


NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 
Certificate of ordination given to Ethel A. 
Knapp. Letter of transfer granted to William J. 
Metz to Maine, dated April 1, 1929. 
George H. Bowers, Secretary. 
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GENERAL CONVENTION TRUSTEES 


The next meeting of the Board of Trustees of the 
Universalist General Convention will be held in 
Washington, D. C., on April 29 and 30, 1929. All 
matters of business to be presented at this meeting 
should be in the Convention office, 176 Newbury 
St., Boston, Mass., not later than April 20. 

Roger F. Hiz, Executive Secretary. 
SE! 


CALIFORNIA STATE CONVENTION 


The annual session of the California Universalist 
Convention will be held in Riverside, Calif., at the 
Universalist church, May 14, 15, 16, 1929. 

Alven M. Smith, Secretary. 
* 


PUBLIC MEETING 


Women’s Universalist Missionary Society of 
Massachusetts 


Church of the Redemption, Boston, Thursday, 
April 25. 

Morning session at 10.30, the state president, Mrs. 
Edwin R. Sampson, presiding. Devotional services 
eonducted by Rev. Hazel I. Kirk. Mrs. Thomas 
Politt, Fourth District vice-president, will introduce 
Mrs. John Smith Lowe, who will bring the greetings 
of her church women, and Mrs. Edwin R. Sampson, 
who will respond. Solo, Mrs. John Smith Lowe. 
“Cruising Around Sunburst,”” Rev. John van Schaick, 
Jr., D. D. Solo, Mrs. Lowe. Address, Mrs. Persis 
C. Shedd, of the W. N. M. A. Offertory. The organ, 
with chimes, played by Mr. Thomas Leander, or- 
ganist. 

Luncheon at 12.30 served by the women of the 
chureh. It is very important that reservations be 
made not later than Tuesday morning, the 23d. 
Write to Rev. Cornelius Greenway at the church, 
or telephone Kenmore 7820. 

Afternoon session at 1.45. Hymn. A message 
from the pastor followed by a prayer, Rev. John 
Smith Lowe, D. D. Music, Trio. Roll Call. An- 
nouncements. Music, Trio. ‘‘Open My Eyes,” a 
Missionary Pageant. 

The church is located at the corner of Boylston and 
Ipswich Streets. Three minutes walk from Mas- 


sachusetts station. 
cys 


W. U. M. S. OF MASSACHUSETTS 
Official Call 


The forty-fourth annual meeting of the Woman’s 
Universalist Society of Massachusetts will be held 
at North Adams, Mass., on Wednesday, May 15, 
1929, at 10 a. m., for the election of officers for the 
ensuing year, and for the transaction of such other 
business as may legally come before the meeting. 

Gertrude S. Elsner, 


Recording Secretary. 
ae 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOLARSHIP 


The Edward Everett Hale Scholarship for the 
Summer Schools at Chautauqua is available for 
some young woman teacher who has an assured 
public school position for the year 1929-30 at a 
salary not exceeding $1,500, preferably a Unitarian 
or Universalist. This scholarship will meet all the 
expenses of board, residence and tuition during the 
six weeks’ term at Chautauqua, including all the 
privileges of the regular Chautauqua Assembly 
programs. Applications should be made as promptly 
as possible to the Rev. George H. Badger, 200 East 
Livingston Ave., Orlando, Florida. This scholar- 
ship is maintained by the Unitarians and Univer- 
salists attending the Assembly sessions each year, 
through the agency of the Unitarian-Universalist 
Headquarters. 

* * 


SUMMER SCHOOL AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
BERLIN 


The Theological Faculty of the University of Ber- 
lin will hold a special course of study, July 15-27, 
1929, to which they would like to invite the theo- 
logians of other lands, especially those of Anglo- 
Saxon tongue. 

The proposed course of study includes the fol- 
lowing lectures—by Bertholet: Introduction to the 
Phenomenology of Religion. Deissmann: The 
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Origin and the Value of the New Testament. v. 
Harnack: Tertullian and Augustine. Lietzmann: 
Hellenism, Rabbinism and the New Testament. 
Hahling: The Struggle against the Social Evils. 
Erich Seeberg: The Philosophy of the History of 
Christianity. Reinhold Seeberg: The Problem of 
Christology: Belief and Knowledge. Sellin: The 
Prophetic Religion of Israel. Titius: Science and 
the Bible. ; 

Any minister planning to visit Europe this com- 
ing summer who would like to know more about it 
is invited to write to Dr. Frederick Lynch, 2 West 
45th St., New York City. 


Obituary 


Mrs. Elizabeth Matthis 


Elizabeth Ann Robinson was born Feb. 2, 1833, 
and died at her home in Red Hill, North Carolina, 
March 12, 1929. On May 5, 1853, she married 
Marshall H. Matthis, and went with him to the 
farm which has ever since been her home. Ten 
children were born to them, three of whom died some 
years ago. Mr. Matthis died Feb. 4, 1887. Two 
days after the death of Mrs. Matthis another son 
died. The youngest son, Perry Matthis, and his 
wife, and a daughter, Miss Mary Matthis, have 
eared for Mrs. Matthis in her declining years. 

Mrs. Matthis was one of the oldest members of 
the Universalist church in the vicinity, possibly 
the oldest in the state. She was a woman of keen 
mentality, a cheerful nature, and deep religious 
convictions. 

The funeral services were held at the home, at- 
tended by a large number of friends and relatives. 


Miss Emily Porter 


On the eighth day after Easter Miss Emily Porter 
died at the old family home in Langdon, New Hamp- 
shire. Had she lived until May 27 she would have 
been eighty-nine years of age. 

Hers was a useful and kindly life. Together with 
her sister Miss Sarah Porter, she had in a quiet way 
given of her strength and resources to her com- 
munity and church, and will be much missed by those 
who have been near her in her declining years. Her 
death leaves but the one sister surviving from a 
family of nine brothers and sisters. 

The funeral was held Thursday, April 11, at the 
homestead, Rev. Myron L. Cutler of East Jaffrey, 
N. H., officiating. Many beautiful flowers sur- 
rounded the casket. 

All her nephews and nieces with the exception of 
two who live at some distance were present, in- 
eluding Mr. and Mrs. G. Fred Ball of North Attle- 
boro, Mass., Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Porter of Eas- 
ton, Penn., and Mr. and Mrs. Frederick W. Thomp- 
son of Portland, Maine. A cousin, Miss Thurston, 
of Springfield, Mass., was also present, and many 
old-time friends. 


] 50 SUPPER OR 
ENTERTAINMENT TICKETS 


FREE 


With a year’s subscription to Money Making Plans, 
a monthly magazine full of new ideas for entertain- 
ments, socials, fairs, new games, stunts, and plays. 
Year $2. Sample 25c. 

Desk 10, 2346 N. High St., Columbus, Ohio. 


THE PASTOR OF 
FIRST CHURCH, CONGREGATIONAL, 
OF NASHUA, N. H., 
WRITES: 


My dear Mr. Cochrane : 

You will be interested to know that our people are 
unanimous and enthusiastic in their praise of you and the 
decorative scheme which you employed. One hears on all 
sides: “How charming!” “How restful!” ‘“Thereis an 
atmosphere of peace and quiet most conducive to worship 
which was not here before.” Since the church has been 
restored 'to order J realize the unity, the beauty, the har- 
mony which you have achieved beyond what we hoped or 
supposed could be done. 


HARRY HAYMAN COCHRANE 


Church Decorator and Mural Artist 
581 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


; 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street :: ::. Boston 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ ACENCIES 
Boston, 120 Boylston St. Birmingham, 808 Title Bldg. 
New York, 225 Fifth Ave. Kansas City, 1020 McGee St. 
Syracuse, 402 Dillaye Bldg. Spokane, So, 309 Wall St. 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. Portland, 409 Journal Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, 549 Union Trust Bldg. Los Angeles, 548 So. Spring St. 

Send to any address above for circular. 


GOOD BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


The Little Star-Gazer. By Linda W. 
MacDonald. Illustrated with maps of 
the constellations and the mythological 
figures they represent. 50 cents, 


Santa Claus’ Baby and other Christmas 
stories. By John Coleman Adams. 
Reprinted from the New York World. 
50 cents. 


The Adventures of Six Little Pussy- 
cats. By Mary Shaw Attwood. A 
fascinating story teaching kindness to 
animals. Beautiful illustrations. 50 
cents. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. 60 cents a 
dozen. 


To fold in envelope. 


No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 centseach. $1.50 a dozen. 


No. 3. A ‘‘Perin’’ booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 
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Educational 


Lombard College 


Founded 1851 


CURTIS W. REESE, D. D., President 


ROGER S. GALER, LL. D. 
Chairman Board of Trustees 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by Universal- 
{sts and Unitarians. Balanced courses, modern in 
spirit and content, lead to recognized degrees in Arts 
and Sciences. A Coliege not so large as to make in- 
struction impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar, Lombard College 
Galesburg, Illinois. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


WESTBROOK SEMINARY 
and JUNIOR COLLEGE 


College Preparary, Boarding and Day School for Girls 
also Two Year College Course 


Agnes M. Safford, Prin. Maude P. Thayer, Dean. 
Portland, Maine. 


BIBLES »« TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 
Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 


Bibles 


Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bible 


Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Wither the King 
James or American Standard version. 


$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo) 
for young men and young women, offering execp- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodic 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speake 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodie 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Burdett College 


156 Stuart St., near Tremont St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 

Founded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


Crackling 


“Those of us who have been in America, 
know how that horrible Prohibition is 
going through the country like a ghastly 
specter, creating civil war and dragging 
after it its horrible parasites—immortality, 
disease, crime, and death—all due to the 
fact that they do not give the people beer.’’ 
—Sir William Arbuthnot Lane, M. D., as 
quoted in the-New York Times. 

* Eo 

I would like to ask for a little information 
concerning a birthday party I am to give. 
There will be six couples. I would like 
to know if it is proper for the hostess to 
take the gentlemen’s clothing on entering 
the house or to take them into the bed- 
room so as to deposit their clothing where 
they wish.— Newark News. 

* * 

“Oh, gosh!’’ the girl exclaimed. “It’s 
started to rain. You’ll have to take me 
home.”’ 

‘Why, I’d—I’d love to,” her bashful 
escort stammered, “but you know I live 
at the Y.”’—American Legion Monthly. 

* ES 

Teacher: “Bobby, how.many times have 
you whispered to-day?’’ 

Bobby: ‘‘Onct.”’ 

Teacher: “Willie, what should he have 
said?’’ 

Willie (eagerly): ““T'wict.”’—Eaxchange. 

a * 

Bachelor: “‘There’s a delicious sense of 
luxury when one is lying on one’s bed and 
ringing one’s bell for one’s valet.” 

Spinster: ““Have you a valet?” 

“No; but I have a bell.”’"—Royal Ar- 
canum Bulletin. 

* ok 

Members of a tribe in the Kalhari desert 
are said to bury their sick people alive, 
and we'll bet that is one place where 
people don’t go around all the time com- 
plaining about being sick.— Albany Knick- 
erbocker Press. 

* * 

We're waiting anxiously for pictures of 
victorious Mexican generals who will 
attribute their success solely to their 
favorite brand of cigarettes —Milwaukee 
Journal. 

* * 

It now comes out that Einstein is an 
accomplished amateur musician. Can it 
be possible that he’s the man who in- 
vented jazz?—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

x * 

The language used by some people over 
the telephone is often uncalled for. So is 
the wrong number they have been given. 
—Royal Arcanum Bulletin. 

* * 

George: “Do you believe in clubs for 
women?”’ 

Earl: ‘‘Yes, if kindness fails.’’—Thalia. 

* * 

She: “Where is your chivalry?”’ 

He: “I turned it in for a Buick.’’— 
Chanticleer. 
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God and You 


by 


NELLIE E. FRIEND 


CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Author of 
“OTHE "Se O2 Sume ALL OF SyGurinner 


and 


‘SUCCESS. AND YOU! 


“Tell us what religion is.”’ 
“Tell us what is the biggest thing in life and how you can get it.” 


Frank and friendly talks with young:people by one who has had long 
and intimate contacts with them. 


Some of the questions answered: 
What Is Religion? 
What Does Religion Do for an Individual? 
How Can You Personally Know God? 
What Is Life and What Is It Worth? 
What Is Man? 
What Is Spirit? 
How Does Spirit Manifest Itself? 
How Can We Reconcile the Physical and the Spiritual? 


A splendid gift for any thoughtful boy or girl. 
Price $1.25. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


caen DAD JESUS MEAN IT? tis. 


By Frank Durward Adams, D. D. 
Pastor of Church of Our Father, Detroit 
President Universalist General Convention 


Here is a vigorous and stimulating discussion of four key-note sayings of Jesus: 


/ 
‘Resist Not Evil’’ “‘No Thought for the Morrow’”’ 
“Love Your Enemies’’ ‘‘Judge Not’’ 
Two chapters are devoted to each saying, making eight great lessons in spiritual 
culture. 


The book is designed primarily for the general reader, and is written in a popular, 
intensely interesting style and without technical terms or phraseology. Yet it is admir- 
ably adapted for use in classes or study groups. Following each chapter are suggested 
exercises for individual practise and demonstration. 


204 pages. Cloth binding. Price $1.00. 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


bs 


